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WE PAY FOR WHAT WE GET 


All of our fervid perorations on democracy do not waive the fact 
that its richest blessings cannot be reached unless aided by the stern 
compulsions of discipline. The forum in which everyone speaks his 
mind without restraint bears no more kinship to democracy than does 
an orchestra playing Beethoven’s Eroica—under a great deal of re- 
straint. The sudden flashing of a red traffic light directing me to halt 
immediately is as necessary for the preservation of democracy as is 
my right to stand in meeting and ask a question or express my belief 
necessary for its realization. 

In a democracy I have the right to go to the polls and vote for 
Truman or Dewey. But democracy doesn’t grant that right to be used 
whimsically or merely by preference for this or that label. Democracy 
cannot survive unless intelligence shapes our choice in major things. 
And the use of intelligence is inexorably a matter of discipline! 

Human culture is based on restraint no less than action. Until men 
bring themselves to an understanding acceptance of the conditions 
of law and order, until they can see that a restraining hand may be 
just as proper sign of democracy as a beckoning hand they have not 
very well understood the full nature of one of their great blessings. 
The Ten Commandments are part and parcel of democracy, and yet, 
throughout their brief length the words shall not recur with ominous 
significance. 

Our schools, our homes, our whole social order, in the enthusiasm 
for democracy have tended to see but half—the pleasanter, the more 
alluring half. The other half—the grimmer half is simply this: Men 
can have no true freedom unless bought and paid for by restraint. 
It is best when that restraint is self-imposed. But when children or 
men won’t impose it upon themselves someone else will have to. 
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EDUCATION FOR MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
PERSONNEL INTERCHANGES 


J. W. BROUILLETTE 
Louisiana State University 


From time immemorial, men of good will the world over have been 
groping to find better ways of establishing “rapport” with other men. 
Misunderstandings and conflicts between nations result in no small 
part from a lack of first-hand knowledge of one people by the other. 
Valid self-appraisal on the part of a people is most effective if this 
self-appraisal is based on true understandings of the local and national 
lives of other peoples. Ordinarily, the more the people of one country 
know about the people of another country the easier it is for mutual 
understanding and good will to develop. Wherever there is free inter- 
change of persons and ideas, the understandings tend to grow and 
develop. 

Canada and the United States offer optimum possibilities for mutual 
understanding and good will. Americans living on the southern fringe 
of Canada, and Canadians living on the northern fringe of the United 
States are much alike in thought, speech, dress, and ways of living. 
But it should be pointed out that even among the peoples of two coun- 
tries as closely linked as are the United States and Canada, by geo- 
graphic contiguity, common elements in tradition, and similarity in 
convictions and ideals, there are still areas of misunderstanding — 
largely due to a lack of first-hand information. Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, 
in his study, Some Educational Factors Affecting the Relations Be- 
tween Canada and the United States, published in 1932, pointed out 
many misconceptions that high school students in each country had 
about the other country and its people. A recent investigation in 
Louisiana and Montreal using an adaptation of Dr. Hauck’s 1932 study 
reveals that in many areas misconceptions still prevail. 


Certain studies and projects are being sponsored by the Canada- 
United States Committee on Education to promote better knowledge 
and mutual understanding between citizens of the United States and 
citizens of Canada. 

A report entitled, “Current Practices in Canadian-American Inter- 
changes of Educational Personnel,” prepared by Mr. A. H. Goodman 
for the Canada-United States Committee, describes a large number and 
variety of promising practices concerning cultural interchanges and 
contacts of personnel. The enterprises described by Goodman merit 
earnest study by students seriously concerned with the promotion cf 
those relations among the peoples of the world which are conducive to 
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peace and good will. Goodman points out that “in intercultural re- 
lations tomorrow, as yesterday, the personal factor will remain of 
primary importance, and the intelligent traveler will remain the 
essential medium of cultural communication — and so constitute a 
crucial factor in the growth of international understanding.” The 
complete report describes practices designed to be educational in na- 
ture. The examples were selected to represent organized and formal 
interchange arrangements at different stages of development, at dif- 
ferent educational levels and areas of specialization, over a wide geo- 
graphical area. 

The illustrations which follow have been abstracted from the large 
number of examples cited in the Goodman Report. These examples 
indicate possibilities for the development of mutual understanding 
and good will through interchange of personnel. 


I 
EXAMPLES OF INTERCHANGES AT ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY ScHOOL LEVELS* 


1. In March, 1946, the students of Winnipeg’s Isaac Newton High 
School, the city high school basketball champions, entertained for two 
days Grand Forks’ (North Dakota) Central High School team. In 
addition to playing an exhibition game, the visitors were entertained 
at a dance and were taken on a sight-seeing tour. 


2. Every spring, from five hundred to a thousand elementary and 
high school students from the states of Idaho, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota visit the province of Manitoba. From April 23 to June 3, 1947, 
nine hundred students from forty-four cities and towns in the three 
states visited the Canadian City of Winnipeg. The visits are so planned 


and scheduled that the American students get a firsthand insight into 
Canadian life. 


3. For three years, the school system of Hamilton, Ontario, has 
sponsored directed tours of groups of Hamilton’s high school students 
to New York City and Washington, D. C. This type of visit, according 
to the Director of Secondary Education in Hamilton, gives Canadian 
students an “international” viewpoint. 

4. A thousand students, members of the French Club of the Chester 
Connecticut School, have visited over a period of time the French- 
speaking Province of Quebec under direction of the Chester High 
School authorities. 

5. Annual exchange of visits between groups of students from the 
Bremerton high schools in Washington and the Victoria High School 


*Only a few selected illustrations from the Goodman Report are given under 
each major heading. The complete report describes many others. 
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in B. C., and between Ann Arbor, Michigan, and Kennedy Collegiate 
Institute at Windsor, Ontario, illustrate associations of students from 
schools on either side of the border. 


6. In a project sponsored by the Junior Red Cross and two schools, 
Roosevelt High School of Wyandotte, Michigan, and Montreal High 
School for Girls, students on each side of the border exchanged corre- 
spondence and assembled information relative to each community. 
The project culminated with two reciprocal group visits. 

“We crossed a border into a foreign country that turned out to be 
‘home.’ All the periodicals and textbooks we read came to life 
before our eyes,” said one American student in his diary. 


7. In 1947, “Treasure Island,” a camp for Boston Girl Scouts, enter- 
tained a group of Canadian Girl Guides for two weeks, while a group 
of Boston Girl Scouts spent a like period at the Montreal Girl Guide 
Camp. 


II 


EXAMPLES OF 
INTERCHANGES OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL, AND ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


Educational institutions, cultural, religious, and other organizations 
of the two countries have provided personnel interchanges at more 
advanced levels than elementary and high school. 


1. Each year the Canadian and American Hostels sponsor group 
trips to the neighboring country. One group traveled from Northfield, 
Massachusetts, to Montreal and Quebec City. Two groups utilized the 
“Rolling Hostel,” one group traveling through Canada from East to 
West and the other from West to East, both returning through the 
United States. The American Youth Hostels also undertook a “work 
project” in Canada during 1947 involving the construction of a Hostel 
in rural Quebec by American and Canadian hostelers. 


2. Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, prior to World War i], 
arranged an extensive tour through Canada in camping trucks in which 
the students lived as they traveled and learned. 

3. An organization, the “Experiment in International Living,” with 
headquarters at Putney, Vermont, has attempted to demonstrate the 
value of teaching key individuals to understand the people of other 
countries. Under the Experiment’s supervision, young Americans 
especially selected and trained for the purpose are sent to live with 
families of a similar background in Canada, and young people from 
Canada are brought, in return, to live in the homes of American 
families. 
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4. During 1947, approximately one hundred and fifty persons from 
thirty-four states toured eastern Canada and New England as mem- 
bers of four different N.E.A. study-tour groups. An attempt is being 
made to initiate a reciprocal program of Canadian tour travels to the 
United States. Thus, within the teaching professions of both nations, 
key groups are taking steps to obtain firsthand information about the 
two countries which is conducive to good will and better understanding. 


5. Since 1930, interchanges of visits between college students and 
adults of “Acadian” Louisiana and “Acadian” Canada have taken 
place at irregular intervals. Southwestern Louisiana Institute, located 
at Lafayette, Louisiana, has taken particular interest in arranging for 


exchanges of visitors between French Louisianians and French 
Canadians. 


6. Syracuse University and St. Lawrence University have been 
leaders among American institutions of higher learning in sponsoring 
Canadian-American interchanges of short visits between the Amer- 
ican institutions and Canadian Universities—McGill, Toronto, Queen’s, 
Laval, and others. The interchanges have included visits to Parliament, 
museums, industries and to other interesting centers. 


7. Far western institutions of both countries have sponsored bi- 
national exchange of visits. For example, graduate students enrolled 
in the University of British Columbia, have, in recent years, visited 
the Bellingham, Washington, State Teachers College. 


8. The “Field Trip,” as a type of bi-national interchange has proven 
profitable and popular. Pennsylvania State Teachers College and 
Princeton University are examples of American institutions that have 
sponsored educational field trips into Canada. 


9. Bi-national conferences and meetings of many kinds have served 
to foster better understanding and good will between the two nations. 
International conferences for Girl Scout and Girl Guide leaders held 
at Camp Edith Macy, Pleasantville. New York; International Insti- 
tutes of Understanding; bi-national meetings of Canadian and Amer- 
ican Rotary Clubs; meetings of Canadian-American Women’s Com- 
mittees on International Relations; the Congresses of the French 
language held every twenty-five years in Quebec, and a host of other 
conferences serving the two nations, sponsored by various interna- 
tional relations clubs and other agencies, illustrate types of inter- 
changes which are conducive to a continuation of good will and un- 
derstanding between the two nations. 


10. Institutions of higher learning on each side of the border have, 
through summer sessions, workshops, and seminars, promoted inter- 
changes of thought and knowledge on the part of each nation for the 
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other. For example, during the summer of 1947, some five hundred 
American students from forty states attended a summer school session 
at Laval University in Quebec. Harvard University, in the summer of 
1945, sponsored a “Social Studies Workshop” providing special facili- 
ties: for a study of the United States by Canadian teachers and of 
Canada by American teachers. The University of British Columbia 
held a workshop for three consecutive summers attended by American 
and Canadian students and teachers. 


11. Through scholarships, fellowships, and formal exchanges of 
students, some students of each nation have had the opportunity to 
study formally at the college level in some institution across the 
border. The Rockefeller Foundation, the Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Lord Strathcona Fel- 
lowships are some of the agencies that have encouraged and stimu- 
lated, through financial aid, an exchange of students and scholars be- 
tween the two nations. The University of Maine through the interest 
of President Hauck and through its “Maritime Province Graduates’ 
Scholarships,” has been outstanding in promoting good relations be- 
tween Canadian and American institutions. 


12. The New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair has fo: 
many years sent groups of its outstanding students to study at Lavai 
University — some of the students are financed by the New Jersey 
College. 


III 


EXAMPLES OF 
INTERCHANGES OF TEACHING PERSONNEL 
AND PROFESSIONAL SPECIALISTS 


1. The International Peace Garden Schoolmasters’ Association, cr- 
ganized for the purpose of exchanging ideas on educational problems 
and strengthening bonds of good fellowship among members of the 
teaching profession in Canada and the United States, is composed of 
teachers from North Dakota and Manitoba. Meetings are held alter- 
nately in North Dakota and Manitoba. 


2. Canadian educators attend certain of the N.E.A. State and local 
conventions held in the United States and American educators attend 
the Annual Convention of the Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec; teachers of Windsor, Ontario, often attend teach- 
ers meetings in Detroit and Detroit teachers attend meetings held in 
Windsor. 


3. Faculty personnel of Ontario College of Education from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and the University of Michigan School of Educa- 
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tion have met together on several occasions in recent years, both at 
Toronto and at Ann Arbor. 


4. Two books, The Mid-Continent and the Peace and The Interests 
of Western Canadian Agriculture in the Peace Settlements, published 
in 1943 and 1944 respectively, were outcomes of collaborative under- 
takings of Canadian and American specialists initiated bi-laterally by 
the Governor of Minnesota and the Premier of Manitoba. 


5. Four Canadian institutions of higher learning are members of 
the Association of American Colleges; a few Americans belong to some 
of the Canadian learned societies; a probably larger number of Can- 
adians (certainly a relatively larger number) belong to American 
learned societies, and a considerable number regularly attend the 
annual meetings; the American Association for the Advancement cf 
Science and the Geological Society of America have both within the 
past few years held their conferences on Canadian soil. The American 
Historical Association met at Toronto some years ago. 


6. A number of Canadian Law Schools sent guest representatives 
to the Association of American Law Schools’ meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 28-30, 1948. (This event, of course, took place later 
than the date of publication of the report mentioned.) 


7. The Canada-United States Committee on Education composed 
of educators of both nations, has, since 1944, been exploring avenues 
for the dissemination of knowledge and the promotion of continued 
good relations in all areas and at all levels of education and national 
life in the two countries. The Committee has sponsored and is continu- 
ing to sponsor studies and projects designed to facilitate better knowl- 
edge and understanding between the two countries to the end that 
both nations shall continue to point the way in the development of 
international relations conducive to peace and good neighborliness. 


CONCLUSION 


In this statement, a few illustrations abstracted from a more compre- 
hensive report prepared for the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education have been cited to emphasize the importance of personnel 
interchanges in any program designed to promote international good 
will. The Fulbright Act, Public Law 584, enacted by the 79th Congress, 
was designed by Congress to facilitate such educational exchanges 
between the United States and other nations — the purpose being to 
provide another means of developing broader international under- 
standings. The Committee believes that personnel interchanges of the 
type described in this statement and of the type made possible by the 
Fulbright Act will, in the course of time, prove to be one of the im- 
portant media for the promotion of that international understanding 
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so sorely needed by a war-weary and fearful world. Ignorance and 
lack of understanding provide no safe foundation for wise action at 
the international level. Marco Polo of medieval fame was one of the 
first travelers to penetrate beyond the curtain which shadowed ancient 
Cathay. Marco Polos are sorely needed today. A constant stream of 
broad-visioned travelers would certainly help the peoples of the 
various nations to know one another better. While it is true that the 
traveler has not always brought back good tidings from the foreign 
places he has visited, it is true that the good qualities of men every- 
where are best learned through personal associations and contacts. 

Through interchanges of educational personnel the virtues and cul- 
ture patterns and values of the nations become better understood and 
appreciated by all. No nation will cooperate fully with another nation 
it does not know and understand. Those civilized men who have visited 
and lived with the primitive people of the earth are the ones who 
truly understand and appreciate them. 

“A picture is worth a thousand words,” states the old Chinese 
saying. A visit to a new area certainly provides a thousand pictures, 
both physical and mental, to give some greater degree of the under- 
standing needed for the establishment of mutual good will. But merely 
a casual visit does not suffice. The Committee believes that for inter- 
changes of educational personnel to yield the mutual profits in under- 
standings and friendships which are its main objects, the interchanges 
must be an integral part of a complete international educational pro- 
gram specifically designed to promote freedom and good will the world 
over. Education must employ all of its resources to the end that men 
everywhere will be able to live without fear the good life which has 
been the dream of the world’s great philosophers and poets in all ages 
and more recently has become the dream of even the common man. 
Through the medium of an organized pattern of personnel intcr- 
changes, one more step can be taken to minimize the forces which 
tend to separate and embitter men because they remain strangers. 
The Committee realizes that there is no panacea for the world’s ills. 
But it does know that it is the task of education to take the long view 
and to strive systematically on a world-wide scale to understand and 
to solve the problems which prevent men from really inheriting the 
kingdom of the earth. 


| 
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EVALUATION OF THE TEACHING OF READING IN 
GRADES I-XII, IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MORGAN COUNTY, ALABAMA 


ARVILLE WHEELER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


During the school year 1948-49 a study was made of the teaching of 
reading in Grades I - XII in the white schools of Morgan County, 
Alabama. The criteria and other factors used were as follows: (1) 
standardized tests; (2) informal tests; (3) observation of teaching; 


and (4) discussions with the supervisor, the principals, and the 
teachers. 


In November, the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Elementary Test: 
Form Am (Revised) and Advanced Test Form Am (Revised) were 
given to all pupils in Grades IV - VIII and Grades IX - XII, respec- 
tively. The tests were given and scored by the various principals and 
teachers in the schools where the pupils were located. 


The class record sheets were turned over to the writer who obtained 
from them the data presented in this paper. 


In the limited amount of time set aside for this evaluation, it was 
impossible to visit and observe in more than three schools in the 
county. The following schools, which, in the opinion of the super- 
visor and the county superintendent, are typical of the schools of the 
county as a whole, were visited and the teaching of reading in Grades 
I - XII was observed: Danville, Cotaca, and Austinville. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Tests referred to above were given to 
542 pupils in Grades IV - VIII and 328 pupils in Grades IX - XII en- 
rolled in these three schools; and the scores made on these tests were 
compared with the scores made on the same tests by pupils in cor- 
responding grades in the other schools of the county. 


WHAT THE STANDARDIZED TESTS SHOWED 


The results of the tests showed that the pupils are retarded in 
reading in every grade from IV to XII, inclusive. The amount of re- 


tardation varied with the grades and with the skills on which the 
pupils were tested. 


Table I shows the number of pupils tested, the median standard 
score, the grade equivalent, the amount of retardation in each grade, 
and the average gain per year in Grades IV - VIII. 
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TABLE 1 


Number of Pupils, Median Standard Score, Grade Equivalent, Grade 
Retardation, Average Gain Per Year in Grades IV - VIII 
Grade Number Median Grade Grade Average 


o Standard Eqtes- Retarda- Gain Per 
Pupils Score ent tion Year 

IV | 123.1 3.8 0.2 

V vee | 127.1 4.3 0.7 0.5 

VI ....120 129.0 4.5 1.5 0.35 
VII 133.3 4.9 0.366 
Vill ; .. 132 137.8 5.3 2.7 0.375 
Average 1.44 0.397 


The amount of grade retardation was determined by subtracting 
the grade equivalent in each grade from what the grade equivalent 
should be. For example, the present grade equivalent of pupils in 
grade VIII is 5.3 which means that the pupils in this grade are re- 
tarded 2.7 grades. 

The average gain per year was determined by subtracting 3.8, the 
grade equivalent of the current fourth grade pupils (It is assumed 
that pupils in grades V - XII had the grade equivalent of 3.8 at the 
time they were in grade IV) from the present grade equivalent and 
dividing the difference by the number of years the pupils have been 
in school above grade IV. For example, pupils in grade VIII now 


TABLE 2 


Medians, Grade Equivalents, Grade Retardation, Average Gains Per 
Year of Pupils in Grades IV - VIII, in Rate 


Grade Rate Grade Grade Average 
(Median) Equiva- Retarda- Yearly 

ent tion Gains 

IV .. .123.4 2.5 1.5 

V ..127.4 3.0 2.0 0.5 
VI 137.0 4.4 1.6 0.95 
VII . 136.0 4.4 27 0.63 
Vill 145.8 5.8 2.2 0.82 
Average 1.44 0.72 


have a grade equivalent of 5.3. This figure less 3.8 is 1.5 which, when 
divided by 4, the number years the pupils have been in school above 
grade IV, becomes 0.397, the average gain per year. 

On reading Table I, the reader will note that the amount of retarda- 
tion varied from 0.2 of a grade in grade IV to 2.7 grades in grade VIII, 
the average being 1.44 grades. 

The average gain per year varied from 0.35 of a grade in grade VI 
to 0.5 of a grade in grade V, the average gain being 0.397 of a grade. 

In Tables II - IX, are presented the medians, the grade equivalents, 
the amount of retardation, and the average yearly gain per grade on 
all the skills tested. 
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The reader will note on observing Table II that the amount of grade 
retardation in rate varied from 1.5 grades in grade IV to 2.7 grades 
in grade VII, the average being 1.44 grades. 


The amount of yearly gain per grade varied from 0.5 of a grade in 
grade IV to 0.95 of a grade in grade V, the average being 0.72 of a 
grade. 


TABLE 3 


Medians, Grade Equivalents, Grade Retardation, Average Gain Per 
Year of Pupils in Grades IV - VIII in Comprehension 


Grade Compre- Grade Grade Average 
hension Equiva- Retarda- Yearly 
(Median) ent tion Gain 
117.0 2.4 1.6 
130.2 4.0 1.0 1.6 
125.2 3.4 2.6 0.5 
133.0 4.5 2.5 0.7 
Vill 142.8 5.5 2.5 0.7 
Average 2.04 0.87 


Table III shows the amount of retardation in comprehension varied 


from 1.0 grade in grade V to 2.6 grades in grade VI,\the average being 
2.04 grades. 


The amount of yearly gain varied from 0.5 of a grade in grade VI to 
1.6 grades in grade IV, the average being 0.87 of a grade. 
By Observing Table IV, the reader will note that the amount of 


grade retardation in directed reading varied from 0.2 of a grade in 
grade IV to 2.4 grades in' grade VIII, the average being 1.1 grades. 


TABLE 4 


Medians, Grade Equivalents, Grade Retardation, Average Gain Per 
Year of Pupils in Grades IV - VIII in Directed Reading 


Grade Directed Grade Grade Average 
Reading Equiva- Retarda- Yearly 
(Median) ent tion Gain 
3.8 0.2 
V 4.2 0.8 0.4 
135.0 5.3 0.7 0.75 
War... 138.8 5.6 1.4 0.60 
VIII 5.6 2.4 0.45 
Average 1.1 0.55 


The average yearly gain varied from 0.4 of a grade in grade V to 
0.75 of a grade in grade VI, the average being 0.55 of a grade. The 
reader should note, however, that pupils in grade VIII showed no 
gain over pupils in grade VII. 


The amount of retardation in word meaning, it will be observed 
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TABLE 5 


Medians, Grade Equivalents, Grade Retardation, Average Gain Per 
Year of Pupils in Grade IV - VIII in Word Meaning 


Grade Word Grade Grade Average 
Meaning Equiva- Retarda- Yearly 
(Median) ent tion Gain 
IV ..114.2 2.9 1.1 
Vv 116.8 3.2 1.8 0.3 
VI 126.4 4.4 1.6 0.75 
VII 5.4 1.6 0.83 
VIII 142.8 6.0 2.0 0.77 
Average 1.62 0.66 


from reading Table V, varied from 1.1 grades in grade IV to 2.0 grades 
in grade VIII, the average being 1.62 grades. 

The average yearly gain varied from 0.3 of a grade in grade V to 
0.83 of a grade in grade VII, the average being 0.66 of a grade. 

In paragraph comprehension, it will be noted in Table VI, that 


TABLE 6 


Medians, Grade Equivalents, Grade Retardation, Average Gain Per 
Year of Pupils in Grades IV - VIII in Paragraph Comprehension 


Grade Paragraph Grade Grade Average 
Comprehension Equiva- Retarda- Yearly 
(Median) lent tion Gain 
IV 127.6 4.1 none 
Vv 126.2 3.9 1.1 - 0.2 
VI 131.2 4.7 1.3 0.3 
VII 135.0 5.0 2.0 0.3 
Vill 133.8 4.8 3.2 0.175 
Average 1.9 0.143 


the amount of grade retardation varied from 0.0 in grade IV to 3.2 
grades in grade VIII, the average being 1.9 grades. 

Pupils in grade V showed a loss of 0.2 of a grade, and the highest 
yearly gain was 0.3 of a grade in grades VI and VII, the average yearly 
gain being 0.143 of a grade. 

Table VII shows that in sentence meaning the amount of retarda- 
tion varied from 0.6 of a grade in Grade IV to 3.4 grades in grade VIII, 
the average being 1.9 grades. 

The average yearly gain varied from 0.1 of a grade in grade V to 


TABLE 7 


Medians, Grade Equivalents, Grade Retardation, Average Gain Per 
Year of Pupils in Grades IV - VIII in Sentence Meaning 


Grade Sentence Grade Grade Average 
Meaning Equiva- Retarda- Yearly 
(Median) ent tion . Gain 
IV 124.5 3.4 0.6 
V eee! 3.5 1.5 0.1 
VI 131.6 4.5 1.5 0.55 
VII 132.4 4.6 2.4 0.4 
VIII .. 1328 4.6 3.4 0.3 


Average 
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0.55 of a grade in grade VI, the average being 0.33 of a grade. 

In locating information, Table VIII shows the amount of retarda- 
tion varied from 0.0 in grade IV to 3.0 grades in grade VIII, the average 
being 1.32 grades. 

The average yearly gain varied from 0.13 of a grade in grade VII 
to 0.6 of a grade in grade V, the average being 0.30 of a grade. 


TABLE 8 


Medians, Grade Equivalents, Grade Retardation, Average Gain Per 
Year of Pupils in Grades IV - VIII in Locating Information 
Grade Locating Grade Grade 


Average 
Information Equivalent Retarda- Yearly 
(Median) tion Gain 
IV 130.8 4.2 none 
V 135.0 4.8 0.2 0.6 
VI .. 135.0 4.8 1.2 0.3 
Vil ..129.6 4.6 2.4 0.13 
VIII .. 133.4 5.0 3.0 0.2 
Average 1.32 0.30 


The amount of retardation in the use of the index, Table IX shows, 


TABLE 9 


Medians, Grade Equivalents, Grade Retardation, Average Gain Per 
Year of Pupils in Grades IV - VIII in the use of the Index 


Grade Use of Grade Grade Average 
Index Equiva- Retarda- Yearly 
(Median) ent tion Gain 
IV 124.0 3.9 0.1 
Vv 130.6 4.8 0.2 0.9 
VI 131.0 4.8 1.2 0.45 
Vil 125.2 42 2.8 0.1 
Vill 133.0 5.0 3.0 0.27 
Average 1.46 0.43 


varied from 0.1 of a grade in grade IV to 3.0 grades in grade VIII, the 
average being 1.46 grades. 

The average yearly gain varied from 0.1 of a grade in grade VII to 
0.9 of a grade in grade V, the average being 0.43 of a grade. 

Summary: the tests showed that the average retardation of pupils 
in grades IV - VIII on all the skills on which they were tested was as 
follows: (1) rate, 1.44 grades; comprehension, 2.04 grades; directed 
reading, 1.1 grades; word meaning, 1.62 grades; paragraph compre- 
hension, 1.9 grades; sentence meaning, 1.9 grades; locating information, 
1.32 grades; and the use of the index, 1.46 grades. 

The average yearly gains made in these skills were as follows: rate, 
0.72 of a grade; comprehension 0.87 of a grade; directed reading, 0.55 
of a grade; word meaning, 0.66 of a grade; paragraph comprehension, 
0.14 of a grade; sentence meaning, 0.33 of a grade; locating information, 
0.30 of a grade; and the use of the index, 0.43 of a grade. 

The manual of directions for the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Ad- 


i 
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vanced Test, Am (Revised) does not give grade equivalents; and, 
therefore, it was impossible to show the amount of retardation and 
the yearly gain in the same manner it was shown for grades IV to VIII, 
inclusive. 

Tables X, XI, and XII show the median scores on all the skills on 
which the pupils were tested and the percentile rank for each grade in 


TABLE 10 


The Median Score, and the Percentile Rank in Rate, Comprehension, 
and Directed Reading for Each Grade in Grades IX - XII 


Grade Rate Percentile Compre- Percentile Directed Percentile 
Rank hension Rank Reading Rank 
IX 155.2 31 144.8 19 147.2 24 
xX 151.6 22 144.6 21 144.6 1l 
XI 159.2 36 154.4 25 156.2 30 
XII 161 36 159.2 23 164.6 39 


grades IX to XII, respectively. At no place does the median in any 
skill reach the percentile rank of 40. It appears, therefore, that the 
amount of retardation in grades IX - XII continues in about the same 
proportion as found on the same skills in grades IV - VIII. 


TABLE 11 


The Median Score and the Percentile Rank in Poetry Reading, Word 
Meaning, Sentence Meaning for Each Grade in Grades IX - XII 


Poetry Percen- Word Percen- Sentence Percen- 
Reading tile Meaning tile Meaning tile 
Rank nk Rank 
149.4 24 144.6 14 153.8 26 
152.8 25 142.4 14 152.4 23 
155.0 24 149.6 11 152.2 12 
148.2 15 156.4 11 161.8 19 
TABLE 12 


The Median Score and Percentile Rank in Paragraph Comprehension, 
Locating Information (Index), and Selecting Key Words in Each 
in Grades IX - XII 


Paragraph Percen- Locatin, Percen- Selecting Percen- 
Compre- tile* Information tile Key tile 
hension Rank (Index) Rank Words Rank 
139 12 132 6 156 36 
146.4 16 146.4 14 154 25 
150.8 16 156.6 29 159 30 
159.2 24 157.0 23 159 25 


WHAT THE INFORMAL TESTS SHOWED 


Originally, it was planned for all teachers in grades I - III to give 
informal tests to their pupils; but no test was developed that would 
yield comparable data when given by different teachers to different 
pupils in different schools. Consequently, the idea was abandoned, 
and the Leavell-Marcum Reading Recognition and Spelling Test was 
given to all pupils in these grades, instead. 
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The data obtained on this test showed the pupils of these grades to 
be definitely weak in basic vocabulary. 

This test was given, also, to all pupils in grades IV, V, and VI whose 
scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Test showed them to be retarded 
as much as two grades or more. Thirteen and one tenth per cent of all 
pupils in grade IV, 37 per cent of all pupils in grade V, and 29 per cent 
of all pupils in graderVI missed 38.5 per cent, 9 per cent, and 11.3 of 
these words respectively. 


WHAT THE OBSERVATIONS SHOWED 


Observation of the teaching of reading in grades I - III showed con- 
siderably more stress being placed on oral than silent reading. This 
emphasis on oral reading has developed slow readers as well as many 
word callers and some lip readers. 

The emphasis in these grades seems to be on teaching pupils to 
read selections in readers rather than on teaching them how to read. 
The writer did not observe much being done to teach the mechanics 
of reading, i.e., correct eye movements, observation of simple punctu- 
ation marks, correct position for holding the book, good posture, etc.; 
nor did he observe any evidence of trying to teach pupils how to 
identify strange words when they met them in the reading situation. 

However, the fact that pupils in grade IV ranked ‘as well as they did 
on the various skills on which they were tested indicates that some 
fairly good teaching has been:done in the primary grades. The follow- 
ing notes made by the writer during his observations bear this out, too: 
(1) pupils were working, (2) pupils were interested, (3) compre- 
hension was good, (4) discipline was good, (5) pupils were alert, (6) 
discussion before reading was good, (7)! word analysis was good, (8) 
“read only with your eyes” (directions from teacher) was good, (9) 
“read to find out” (directions from teacher) was good, (10) reading 
was done in small groups, (11) teacher and pupils worked together. 

Some suggestions listed by the writer ‘at the same time were as 
follows: (1) pupils should be taught to observe punctuation marks, 
(2) emphasis should be shifted from testing on what is read to reading 
for information (too much time was spent on asking questions), (3) 
silent reading should have preceded oral reading, (4) oral reading was 
slow and laborious, (5) drill should be given on the basic word lists, 
(6) longer silent reading exercises should be engaged in, (7) pupils 
should not be permitted to drawl out words, (8) lip movements should 
be eliminated, (9) eyes should be tested, (10) pupils should have 
easier materials to read, (11) pupils need quick perception exercises, 
(12) pupils need motivation, (13) pupils need work in phonics, and 
(14) pupils need opportunity to do independent reading. 
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Observation of the teaching of reading in grades IV to VIII, inclusive, 
showed a continuation of what was being done in the primary grades. 
There was little evidence of trying to teach the different kinds of skills 
needed to read subject matter in the content fields or to improve upon 
the habits already established (Data on the tests show that these 
skills have not been taught). 

From notes which the writer made while observing the teaching in 
these grades have been taken the following things which he termed 
good points: (1) when the pupils were told what they were going to 
read about, they turned immediately to the index, (2) pupils were 
told to read for certain information, (3) pupils actually read, they did 
not waste time, (4) many quick perception exercises were used, (5) 
pupils were told to skim certain materials, (6) reading alertness was 
in evidence, (7) posture was good, (8) comprehension was fairly good, 
(9) teacher’s presentation motivated the pupils, (10) teacher’s ex- 
planation of difficult expressions was good, (11) pupils were told to 
read fast, (12) pupils had attitude of wanting to read, (13) the class 
discussion was good, and (14) the small group arrangement was good. 

Suggestions made ‘by the observer at the same time he noted the 
above qualities were as follows: (1) lip movement should be elimi- 
nated, (2) pupils need a lot of independent reading, (3) teacher told 
too much of the story in her presentation of the lesson, (4) teacher 
asked questions that called for factual materials only, (5) pupils need 
to be taught how to identify words they don’t know, (6) speed drills 
should be given, (7) more time should be devoted to reading and 
less time to discussing what has been read, (8) pupils need a lot of 
easy reading, (9) pupils need to study sentence meaning, (10) pupils 
need to be taught to discriminate carefully (some words were mis- 
called in oral reading), and (11) pupils need to be taught how to 
read different types of materials. 

While observations were made of the teaching that was done in 
grades IX, X, XI, and XII, no lesson was observed that could be rightly 
termed a reading lesson. There was no evidence of any teacher trying 
to teach the skills needed in reading the subject matter in the con- 
tent fields. In every instance the teaching was a test on what had 
been read rather than the teacaing of how to read. 


Wuat THE Discussions SHOWED 
The discussions which were held with the principal and the teachers 
after each day’s observation showed them to be sensitive to their 
needs, cognizant of their weaknesses, and anxious to do a better job 
in the teaching of reading. There was wholehearted purposeful co- 
operation. The writer predicts that much good will result from the 
study that has been made. 
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Wuat It Att Means 


Before trying to draw conclusions or formulate opinions based on 
these data, it should be pointed out that there are many factors which 
may have contributed to the retardation of these pupils which are 
not known to the writer. He knows nothing of (1) their mental abili- 
ties, (2) their visual defects, (3) their auditory defects, (4) their physi- 
cal defects, other than visual and auditory, (5) their emotional dis- 
turbances, (6) their home conditions, or (7) their environment. 

It should be remembered, too, that the assumed grade equivalent of 
3.8 at the time these pupils were in grade IV may be in error. 

Anyone or all of the foregoing factors may be a contributing cause 
to the conditions found. But, granting that these factors have no 
greater bearing on the present findings than would be expected under 
normal circumstances, then it seems that the writer is justified in 
drawing the following conclusions: 


1. Pupils are not prepared to do reading on the fourth-grade level 
at the time they enter grade IV. They are weakest in rate, compre- 
hension, and word meaning — the skills in which they need to be 
the strongest. 

2. The amount of retardation increases in grades IV - VIII. At no 
time is the average yearly gain as much as 1 grade which means that 
the longer the pupils remain in school the greater the amount of pro- 
portionate grade retardation. The skills on which these pupils are 
weakest are rate, comprehension, and word meaning. It should be 
noted, however, that the average yearly gain in these skills is highest. 
The amount of yearly gain in paragraph comprehension, sentence 
meaning, locating information and the use of the index is no greater 
than one would expect if no attention at all were given to the teach- 
ing of these skills. 


3. Pupils go into grade IX seriously retarded and continue to be 
retarded in about the same degree throughout grade XII. There is 
no evidence to show that anything is being done to teach pupils in 
these grades ‘how to read. 


J 


SOME POST-WAR PROBLEMS OF GERMAN SCHOOLS 


NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 


It is with much hesitation that a “ninety day wonder” of the Ameri- 
can education forces in Germany approaches so significant and com- 
plex a problem as education in post-war Germany. There is a good 
deal of the feeling of inadequacy that must have assailed the young 
college graduate undertaking to write his first book. Since he had 
majored in Latin and felt quite familiar with “ponies,” he titled it 
“Four Years in the Saddle.” 

Fortunately the qualifying “some” is in the title of this talk. Some 
of the problems are so obvious that they stare the wayfaring visitor 
in the face. But the limitations must be always in mind. The picture 
is like the old land deeds in Kentucky; “always to be concluded with 
the words ‘more or les.’” One’s grasp of problems is “more or less” 
accurate, complete, valid. 

The first comment concerning German post-war education problems 
is that there are two sets of them. One is the set of problems about 
which the Americans are concerned, and one the set about which 
Germans are worrying and want to talk most. 

The Americans are quite concerned with the fact that within one 
generation two World Wars have originated in Germany. What is there 
about the way these fine folks are brought up and educated that has 
brought these wars? Can they be so educated that they won’t do it 
again? 

The Germans are worried because about one-third of their school- 
rooms have been bombed out of existence, and their pupil-load has 
nearly doubled. The books they have been using are condemned and 
new ones have not been written. Paper, pencils, maps, paste, thumb 
tacks, chalk, benches, and all other school supplies are in short, very 
short supply. Many teachers are forbidden to teach because they are, 
or were, Nazis, and there is a shortage from war years anyway. The 
lack of essentials for running schools is appalling. The same class- 
room is often used for double sessions, or even triple sessions and in 
some cases even quadruple sessions. Classes are large. The Gernschule, 
a one-teacher school about five miles from Berchtesgaden, had 83 
children in attendance the day it was visited. Germans are hoping 
they can establish an average of 50 pupils per teacher. It runs nearly 
60 per teacher average now. 

The Germans are in the position of school superintendents trying 
to find teachers, buildings, equipment, books, fuel, and supplies, and 
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being pestered to reorganize the system and establish a new, re- 
oriented, drastically changed curriculum at the same time. No wonder 
many of them feel it would be fine if they could just get back what 
they had. 

The Americans, at the same time, are certain that the German 
schools should never again be what they were. The authoritarianism 
of the system, the narrowness of the curriculum, the lack of experi- 
ences that can lead children to think for themselves and to question 
and even argue, must be replaced by schools that help children grow 
in independence and self-respect. 

There is much mutual understanding. Many of the Germans are truly 
concerned about newer procedures. Most of the Americans are quite 
understanding and sympathetic about the real difficulties of finding 
space, teachers, equipment, and supplies. The school lunch program 
sponsored and largely financed by the Military Government is a story 
in itself, and one of which Americans can be proud. Not that it does 
all that it should, and civilians find much desire to get around army 
red tape. But great numbers of German children are getting a great 
deal of much needed food. 


The understanding and efforts of some of the Germans to remake 
their schools is well illustrated by a trip to a school in one of the 
large villages that dot the shore of beautiful Starnburgsee in Bavaria. 
The regional superintendent of schools (Regierungsbezirkschulrat) 
and one of his assistants arranged this visit to “one of the most demo- 
cratically conducted classrooms” in Bavaria. They selected one of the 
most progressive of the county superintendents (Kreisschulrate) who 
in turn selected the classroom to be visited. Half a dozen of the neigh- 
boring county superintendents were invited to visit at the same time, 
and to discuss the work after class was dismissed. 


An elected class president of the 7th grade met us at the classroom 
door with an address of welcome, quite obviously rehearsed. Other 
members of the class ushered us to our seats. This in itself is quite 
an innovation. The usual greeting is given by the class in unison, all 
standing, and is to the official visitor. Guten tage, Herr Schulrat, 
Gruess Gott. The teacher told us after class that this group of children 
were’still laughing at the mistake they made after the war. They were 
in the third grade then, and had been so thoroughly taught to Heil 
Hitler at the sight of any uniform that they greeted the first American 
soldiers they saw with an especially vociferous Heil Hitler as a mark 
of added respect and joy. 

During the morning there was work in history, composition, and 
reading. The history was read in turn by members of the class. There 
was only one book, 51 children. It dealt with Bavarian reforms in 
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1848-49. Differences in the life of farmers and industrial workers at 
the time were discussed rather freely by volunteers in the class, under 
suggestive questions from the teacher. The increased freedom of 
speech, religion, and right to vote were considered desirable. 

In composition there was some discussion of desirable topics, and 
three, suggested by class members, were put on the board. Children 
were told they could select any one of the three, or choose some other 
if they wished. One of the girls asked about the possibility of getting 
out of writing a composition. The teacher told her he had no authority 
to excuse them from writing. He was free only to select the topic, 
and that freedom he was allowing them. 

Then the regional superintendent intervened, and led some dis- 
cussion, but essentially made a speech about the value of writing 
compositions. 

Compositions were to be written as home work, and the rest of the 
period was devoted to reading. Again there were no books, and read- 
ing was from an old copy of a newspaper passed from child to child. 
There was some discussion of content (story of migration of some 
families to America), but most of the stress was on pronunciation, 
resume of paragraphs read, and learning new words. 

In the discussion that followed among the superintendents there 
was some feeling that time was wasted when children talked about 
what topics to write about. If they had just been assigned a topic they 
could have started writing in class under the direction of the teacher. 
Also, the idea of not having all the children rise and greet the super- 
intendent might undermine respect for duly constituted authority of 
the office, and so for all duly constituted authority. Others advanced 
the idea that pupil participation had been greater than in other 
schools, which was a good thing. The regional superintendent stressed 
the value of increased pupil participation as being the direction in 
which to work, with due care to see that real learning takes place. 

Such an observation and conference gives some idea of the possibility 
of really obtaining effective work toward developing German schools 
that will help break down the ready acceptance of authority that 
has made Germans so easily led to war. 

The set-up for working with German schools is interesting. Germany 
is an occupied country, operating under the direction of Military Gov- 
ernment. The policy is for Germans to run their own affairs, subject 
to direction and oversight. So the schools are operated by Germans. 
There are a few directives, or orders. Otherwise the work of Ameri- 
cans is only advisory, or educative, and Germans are not all seeking 
advice. 

The directives include one calling for reorganization. In Bavaria 
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after the first four years, at the age of ten, children have had to 
choose between entering secondary school, or continuing for four more 
years in the Volkschule. The choice was irrevocable. 

Germans are directed to reorganize so that all shall attend the same 
school for at least six years, and even then the choice shall not be so 
final. The reorganization to meet these conditions is made by Germans. 

Many interesting problems arise, and differences of American and 
German thinking are sometimes surprising. At a meeting to decide 
what is to be taught in grades five and six it was argued by influential 
Germans that Latin must be included in these grades so that those 
eventually going into secondary schools should not be handicapped by 
postponing this vital subject until the age of twelve. 

The whole question of vocational schools, a very complex system, 
is perplexing. Bavarians have been well trained, and it is training 
rather than education. Here choices have been made early, and there 
is no changing after the choice is once made. General education and 
citizenship have been almost wholly neglected. How can flexibility 
and general education be secured without sacrificing efficiency? Home 
economics and agriculture are particularly difficult fields, and voca- 
tional work in these areas is markedly less efficient than in many 
others. 

Teacher education for elementary and largely for vocational teachers 
has been on a secondary level. By the way, Germans reverse our 
terminology for high schools and higher education. With them higher 
schools are secondary, and high schools are collegiate. They are now 
directed to put all teacher education on a university level. This raises 
serious questions about university entrance requirements. Present 
requirements are so narrow and academic as to provide inadequate 
background for education of elementary or vocational teachers. 

Universities present other and serious problems. The work has 
been, and is, highly specialized. That means that professional people 
lack the perspective and understanding of life in general that should 
enable them to exercise leadership in civic affairs. Bavarians are proud 
of their universities and scarcely aware that the leadership they exer- 
cised fifty or seventy years ago has passed to other lands. 

To help solve these problems the best of American thought and edu- 
cational know-how is needed. This is one of the great problems. In 
Bavaria, for example, there are some fourteen or fifteen American 
school people to help solve the educational problems of 10,000,000 
people. Since the purpose is to educate for democracy, the process 
must be democratic. One can scarcely order as a dictator democratic 
life. Only a fraction of one per cent of the cost of occupation is devoted 
to education. Yet education is the force that is to be relied upon to 
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develop a Germany so wedded to democratic living as to help make 
a safe and peaceful world. 

One of the serious problems of post-war education in Germany is 
that of securing competent American advisers, and in more adequate 
number. Those that have been in this work have secured remarkable 
results, and often at great personal sacrifice. The work exists only 
by appropriations that may be discontinued at any time. A career 
cannot be counted upon. To leave work in the United States for two, 
three, or four years, means difficulty in placement when one returns. 
So this problem of securing more American help of the high caliber 
required poses itself as another of the big problems of German edu- 
cation. 

It seems possible that there may be further warfare between authori- 
tarianism and true freedom of individuals. Germany is so placed geo- 
graphically as to be of tremendous importance if such a war must 
come. Education can make of Germans unshakable proponents of free- 
dom, or continue them as a people easily amenable to authority, and 
so easily led into effective support of an authoritarian system. If war 
must come, it will be most desirable to have Germany on our side. 

This question of educating for democratic, free living runs through 
all phases and details of every problem that is presented in German 
education. It is not confined to Germany: just accentuated there. And 
such an education in Germany can do tremendous service to the cause 


of freedom throughout the world. That, of course, means our freedom, 
too. 
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MOON 
How to Become a Doctor 


For the first time, in this book young men and women planning profes- 
sional careers in medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy and allied professions 
are presented with specific and valuable counsel. The book is like sitting 
down with someone and discussing a future career. It gives the student 
immeasurable aid in evaluating and improving his chances for entry into 
professional schools, and goes into detail on admission requirements of 
every important professional school, methods followed by admitting com- 
mittees, medical curricula . .. and the essential problems of finances, 
housing, outside employment, internships and residencies. An invaluable 
guide to college advisors. 
131 Pages, $2.00 


STROMSTEN 
Davison’s Mammalian Anatomy 


(With special reference to the cat) 


An eminently successful guide to the teaching of vertebrate zoology. 
Clear, detailed instructions, numerous drawings. Meets the need of 
students majoring in psychology, education, physiology, experimental 
biology. Also premedical students. 


187 Illus., 349 Pages, 7th Edition, $4.25 
EMERSON 
Basic Botany 


“Here,” says The Teaching Biologist, “is a freshness of approach and an 
appreciation of a unified point of view in the presentation of botany. The 
book stresses broad principles of biological science and correlates them 
with community problems. Each chapter follows the last with interest- 
arousing devices and builds up into a well-developed pattern.” 
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WHAT DOES AMERICA WANT? 


JAMES A. WARD 
Peabody College 


Studying old maps of North America is a rich pleasure. To arrange 
them in chronological sequence is to observe the human mind making 
the most of what it thinks it knows. The cartographers did the best 
they could with what they themselves had seen and what explorers 
had reported to them. They worked by candlelight in an immensity of 
darkness and for a student there is drama in watching the light grow 
stronger. 

There is a similar but more important pleasure in studying maps 
of a much less well-explored unknown, namely, American life and the 
American way of life. 

Americans, our country, and our people are a great nation. But are 
we great enough? It depends upon whether you look at the whole 
fruit of the work of free men or see only the blemishes. 

We know we have not reached our high ideals, but we are still 
trying. Around us swirl the problems of the day. We face them just 
as our forefathers did. Each generation has had its own special prob- 
lems. There has always been a struggle, but we did not quit. We kept 
on working and striving. 

And so it goes. Today, complaints and criticisms blow about our heads 
with every passing breeze. Civil rights! Labor and strikes! High prices! 
Industrial monopolies! Racial and religious prejudice! Housing! The 
atom bomb! Yes, we have our problems. But all peoples at all times 
and in all places have had them. Ours are not insurmountable. 

What is needed is a declaration of policy on the part of every Amer- 
ican and it should be accompanied by a statement of his firm intention 
to exert full effort to procure its acceptance and furtherance. Em- 
phatically, this does not mean that our platform should be put forth 
as an ultimatum, which other people must accept or reject totally. 
On the contrary, the first plank in our platform should be a firm com- 
mitment on our part to accommodate our purely selfish interests to 
a program that can be accepted as fairly representing the interests 
of all. But equally, there is imposed on each person an obligation to 
state honestly and openly what he conceives his individual interest 
to be, as well as his conception of what measures will best serve the 
general interest. 

What does America want? It wants the sum total of what the 
citizens want. Then what do we citizens want? Americans have dis- 
played a singular diffidence in the matter of formulating an individual 
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and collective bill of objectives. This reluctance stems partly from the 
fact that as individuals we have not made up our minds as to exactly 
what will be our objectives as well as from the fact that there is an 
inherent difficulty in arriving at a coherent statement of collective 
aims in a country so vast in area, so multiple in its sectional and 


group interests, and so soundly committed to the free expression of in- 
dividual thought. 


And yet our willingness as a nation and as a people to assume a 
responsible national role cannot be approached timidly, fearful that 
we might interfere with the rights of others by propagandizing them 
or imposing something upon them against their wishes or desires. 

We are a proud people and try to play the game fairly. Yet one of 
our greatest weaknesses as a people and as a nation arises from our 
desire to play fair. We have too often ceded to others the initiative of 


suggestion, leaving to ourselves the thankless task of accepting or 
rejecting what others demand of us. 


Our great weakness stems from the fact that other peoples, by con- 
trast feeble in potential power, know what they want and are able 
to mobilize all their strength to achieve it. No attempt will be made 


to analyze why this is true because there are a multiplicity of reasons. 
The fact must be accepted. 


What we want should be quite clear. The goal of America and 
American life is freedom. Yet if this is to remain a living force we 
need intellectual, emotional, and ethical maturity. 


Intellectual maturity is the primary object of education although it 
can be obtained without formal schooling. An intellectual maturity 
is characterized by the reading of good literature, interest in dramatics, 
music, and art; by one’s curiosity about the world in which he lives, 
and by an ability to understand and explain. A person who is intel- 


lectually mature is a thinker. He can cope with ideas, thoughts, and 
abstractions. 


A current writer says: “We are a nation of children who refuse to 
grow up. The pleasures of the lower school grades are the main leisure 
preoccupations of the average grown American: games, sports, parties, 
fairy tales on the screen, the soap opera, magazine fiction and comics. 
We use our automobiles as big baby carriages.” An intellectual matur- 
ity is a basic necessity of citizens in a free country such as ours be- 
cause free citizens must make decisions for themselves. 


A second kind of maturity that is needed is emotional maturity. 
This kind of maturity makes us a reasonable and a self-disciplined 
human being. It makes us easy to get along with, and to live happily 
with our fellowmen. It helps us to be big about little things, and to 
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overcome childish actions; it teaches us to solve our problems by 
the conference method instead of the combat method. It teaches us 
to win without humbling our opponent and to lose without an alibi. 

Ethical maturity is also badly needed. This is the kind of maturity 
which makes us responsible and purposeful, reliable and honest — this 
is the kind of maturity which urges us to try to make the world a 
better place in which to live by trying to be of service to our fellow- 
men. 

To such persons ethical maturity means that one’s word is good. It 
means perseverance, the will to finish a job once undertaken no 
matter how difficult or monotonous or how unpleasant it might be. 

As a step in becoming intellectually, emotionally, and ethically 
mature, we need to become infused with the spirit of America, her 
history, her present, and her future. We act as if we have an inferiority 
complex too often. We are too critical. We must stop being the most 
aggressively critical of nations. We must stop asking, “What’s wrong 
with America?” and begin asking, “What’s right with America?” 

This is not to say that we have to look at everything through rose- 
colored glasses. Everything is not all right in our country. But every- 
thing is not all wrong. We have a mixture of the bad and the good, 
but more good than bad. We need to throw off the bondage of false 
ideas and become intoxicated with what America is and means. 

The future is not likely to be as good as some expect or as bad as 
others fear. The outlook depends on how we meet the issues. We must 
stand ready to champion human rights whenever they come in con- 
flict with property, privilege, or prejudice as readily as we would 
defend these rights from aggression and oppression. For only so long 
as freedom remains a force for human welfare, so long will men 
cherish freedom in their hearts and defend it with their lives. 

However, if America holds to the spirit of her Constitution and re- 
fuses to yield the civil liberties that have been so dearly bought 
throughout the centuries, we should be able to develop such strength 
and vitality as to inspire the rest of the world to follow in our path. 
Our country has prodigious resources and strength. She can build as 
no nation ever dreamed of building if she uses her strength for wise 
ends. 

What does America want? What do her citizens want? What it is 
will be grounded in a deepened purpose and loyalty, built on faith in 
our country and her established principles of democracy, founded on 
the promotion of public understanding, and based on a repeated 
emphasis that the great need of humanity is good human relations in 
every relationship of life. Only if as individuals we practice and preach 
these doctrines will we come to have the freedom we want. 
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Our task, then, is to cultivate our principles of freedom so that they 
apply to minorities as well as to majorities; to develop free enter- 
prise so that it is as free for the one-talented man as for the ten- 
talented, to revere human personality under whatever color so that life 
is worth as much along the Mississippi as along the Hudson. Our task, 
in short, is to discern the difference between bigness and greatness 
and to make America so truly great that the world will come to love 
her for what she does rather than to fear her for what she might do. 
This is what America and Americans want. 


Three Great Series 
GINN BASIC READERS 


Embody every valuable learning and teaching aid; 
provide for all grades 1-8 needs. Stress reading 
with understanding. Available through grade 5. 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES 


Integrates material from history, geography, eco- 
nomics, and citizenship to clarify American prin- 
ciples, institutions, and problems for grades 1-9. 
Books ready. 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


Pitts-Glenn-Watters. Through songs, rhythms, musical 
games, dramatic play, and playing instruments, 
this grades 1-6 series broadens and molds chil- 
dren's musical tendencies, Kindergarten and grade 
one material ready. 


Two Important High-Schoo! 
Books 


Collette-Cross-Stauffer-Hook: Writers in America; 
Writers in England. New anthologies with a 
wice range of literary selections. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


185 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 


ORAL COMMUNICATION 


BURTON H. BYERS 
Peabody College 


This article is an attempt to present some evidence which may 
contribute to more intelligent decisions on how best to develop the 
oral communication skills. 

During the fall quarter of 1948, extensive diagnostic tests in speech 
were attempted with all students in the communications course which 
has replaced the traditional freshman English at Peabody, and which 
was discussed in a recent article in the Journal. The findings here re- 
ported are drawn from two parts of this test: an electrical recording 
of each student reading a two-minute passage designed to show the 
formation of the forty basic English speech sounds in various combi- 
nations, and a speech background blank filled in by each student, show- 
ing his curricular and extra-curricular speech training as well as 
other pertinent information. Three hundred one cases were thus 
studied. 

The recorded samples of the students’ speech provide data of con- 
siderable reliability. The machine employed provides an accurate re- 
production of sounds from 100 to 5,000 cycles per second, which band 
includes the basic speech sounds. The records can be played forward 
and backward for careful analysis of speech sound formation. 

Most interesting findings to be derived from the recorded section of 
the test are those dealing with pronunciation. Perhaps more is written 
and less is actually known about the subject of Southern pronunciation 
than any other widely discussed phenomenon. “Correct” pronuncia- 
tion is determined by the usage of the majority of educated people in 
any region. If Peabody trained teachers are to be able to encourage 
good Southern pronunciation and discourage that employed largely 
by untrained and illiterate people, they must study Southern pro- 
nunciation, an elusive subject which has been much discussed and 
little investigated.' By reporting what pronunciations are actually 
used by Peabody students, we can suggest which pronunciations ought 
to be discouraged and which encouraged by teachers of oral communi- 
cations. 

This article will be limited to a discussion of five commonly heard 
regional pronunciations in the order of the frequency of their appear- 


‘Reliable but incomplete investigations of Southern pronunciation are re- 
ported in Gray and Wise, The Bases of Speech, Harpers, 1946; Thomas, Intro- 
duction to the Phonetics of American English, Ronald Press, 1946; and Kenyon 
and Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary of American English, G. and C. Merriam, 
1944. 
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ance in Peabody freshmen. The characteristic of Southern speech 
which is most widely used by the 301 speakers is the substitutions of 
the vowel in bit fui wie vowel in bet when it appears before one of the 
nasal consonants (m, n, and ng). This custom makes homonyms of 
such pairs as pin and pen, Minnie and many, din and den, and a host 
of others. The practice is noted by most texts as an error. One impor- 
tant source * suggests that the “pin for pen” substitution is so wide- 
spread that it may be considered acceptable Southern speech. The 
findings of this survey seem to support this contention, at least in part. 
The “pin for pen” substitution is certainly in wide usage among our 
speakers. Most Nashville students use it, more than half the students 
from other parts of Tennessee use it, and about half the students from 
other Southern states make this substitution. However, it is less fre- 
quently used by superior speakers than by speakers rated as adequate 
or below. It appears that a few superior Southern speakers do pro- 
nounce “pin” and “pen” as homonyms, and that the usage is wide- 
spread throughout the region. But since among the few Southern 
speakers who do not employ this pronunciation the percentage of 
superior speakers is greater than among those who use the regional 
version, it would seem that teachers of oral communication should 
call the substitution to the attention of their students, although it is 
doubtful that such teachers ought actively to discourage its use. 


The regional pronunciation second in frequency of use among the 
301 recorded speakers is a peculiar formation of the diphthong in the 
word fine. Throughout the South but particularly in Tennessee the 
word fine is frequently pronounced with a nasalized version of the 
vowel used by stage and radio network speakers in the word dance 
instead of the diphthong consisting of the vowel in dance plus the 
vowel in bit. In the absence of phonetic symbols, let us indicate the 
dictionary pronunciation as fah-in, and the regional pronuciation as 
fan, to be pronounced with a softened and nasalized vowel. 

Most Nashville students use fan, nearly as many Tennessee students 
not from Nashville use fan, and less than half the students from.other 
Southern states use fan. The speakers who use this regional pronuncia- 
tion fare rather'badly in the speech test scores. It appears that because 
of the high percentage of speakers who use this pronunciation, it 
may be gaining currency. No standard text advocates its use as good 
Southern speech, however, and the small number of good speakers who 
do use it together with the large number of poor speakers who use 
it seems to argue that it should be avoided by teachers anddiscouraged 
by them. The fact that some superior speakers do use fan for fah-in. 


*Kenyon and Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary of American English. 
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however, together with the frequency of its appearance, should dis- 
courage any militant campaign against it. 

No doubt the most widely recognized characteristic of Southern 
speech is the Southern r sound. As reported by texts in the field of 
American speech sounds, the Southern r consists of a substitution of 
the neutral schwa vowel (the initial sound in ago) for r in finals, and 
the substitution of a vowel like the one resulting from an attempt to 
say bird with the tongue tip on the lower teeth instead of curled back 
for the retroflex or General American r, whenever the r sound occurs 
before consonants. This widely recognized and pleasant pronunciation 
seems to be surprisingly unstable among the 301 recorded speakers, 
and may be passing from current usage. 


Not a single one of the 301 speakers use the expected Southern value 
of the r sound, although many use the schwa vowel in finals. None 
use any but the General American r in preconsonantal positions. For 
the purpose of this report, therefore, a neutral schwa in place of a re- 
troflex r in finals is designated as a Southern r. 


Most Nashville students use the Southern r, less than half the stu- 
dents from other parts of Tennessee use the Southern r, and still 
fewer, or about one quarter of the students from other Southern states 
use the Southern r. A particularly interesting phenomenon is the 
relative instability of the Southern r. If a student says “Mother” 
using the expected Southern r, and the instructor asks “What?” the 
student will usually answer “Mother” using a retroflex r in the final 
position. The Southern r, being one of the more spectacular differences 
between Southern and General American speech, may be the first 
to be discarded in the age of mass media of communication such as 
radio and screen. 


The quality of the speech of various students seems to discourage 
the use of the Southern r. It appears that the Southern r in finals is 
less used by superior Southern speakers than is the General American 
r. The Southern teacher of oral communications is thus alerted to a 
trend away from the traditional Southern pronunciation of the r 
sound. The preconsonantal value of r seems to have shifted to the re- 
troflex General American version, and the use of the schwa vowel in 
finals is apparently unstable and is currently less used by superior 
Southern speakers than is the retroflex r. 


While the three preceding pronunciations may indicate interesting 
trends, the next two findings seem to be reasonably conclusive. The 
first deals with the pronunciation of the word can’t. Many Southern 
speakers raise and diphthongize the vowel so that it sounds more like 
the diphthong eight than the vowel in cat. In the interest of clarity 
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let us call the regional pronunciation keint and the dictionary pro- 
nunciation kant.* 

The recordings indicate that keint is widely used, especially in Ten- 
nessee. Nearly half the students giving Tennessee as their home use 
keint, and nearly as many students from other Southern states use 
keint. However, of all students using keint, only a very few score more 
than adequate on the speech test, while half the students using this 
regionalism are poor or seriously defective. It thus appears that while 
the keint pronunciation is widely used, it is used chiefly by inferior 
speakers and should be discouraged by teachers of oral communication. 
This conclusion is in accord with the important studies of regional 
pronunciation noted previously. 

Least widespread of the regional pronunciations to be considered 
here is the slighting of the medial | sound. Some Southern speakers 
say “hep” and “sef” for “help” and “self.” This usage seems to have 
some popularity among inferior speakers throughout the South. More 
than a quarter of Southern speakers indicated this usage in the re- 
corded samples. Very few of the students using the “hep for help” 
pronunciation are more than adequate in speech, while nearly half of 
those using this regionalism are poor or seriously defective. It thus 
appears that the slighting of the medial | sound cannot be classed as 
acceptable Southern speech, and should be actively discouraged by 
teachers of oral communication. 

The data on pronunciation suggest two interesting questions: (1) 
Why do Peabody freshmen from Tennessee show a higher percentage 
of regional pronunciations than students from other Southern states? 
(2) Why do Peabody freshmen from Nashville show a higher per- 
centage of regional pronunciations than students from other parts of 
Tennessee? 

In addition to giving some interesting evidence on pronunciation, 
the diagnostic tests provide some less objective but equally interesting 
data from which we can draw conclusions about how best to develop 
skill in oral communication. Some high schools offer special courses 
in speech; others offer speech as part of the regular English courses; 
and still others offer no speech at all. As might be expected, those 
students who have had special courses in speech rate higher on this 
test than do other students, and those who have had some work in 
speech in connection with their English courses rate higher than those 
who have not had such work, although not so high as those who have 
had special speech courses. In general the findings seem to bear out 


* Most texts on pronunciation describe this regionalism as the raising and 
diphthongizing of the vowel whenever it occurs before a nasal consonant. On 
the recordings here studied, however, it is confined to the single word, can’t, 
and is not heard on such words as man and dance. 
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the contention that if teachers of high school English have had sound 
training in speech, there is no fundamental need for special speech 
courses at the high school level, although such courses may be ex- 
tremely useful if the school can afford to staff them properly. 

Most schools offer extra-curricular activities in speech which are 
supposed to increase the efficiency of students in oral communication. 
These activities do not seem to have been effective in the cases here 
studied. Ninety-eight of the 301 speakers had participated in plays. 
The ratings of these 98 people were actually somewhat worse than the 
ratings of the entire group. The same is true of the 89 people who had 
participated in high school debates. Only 24 of the 301 Peabody fresh- 
men tested had participated in declamation. Although these 24 do 
show scores substantially higher than the whole group, the number is 
too small to draw any conclusions about the efficiency of declamation 
as a means of improving speech. It is likely that the 24 were induced 
to participate in this activity because they were superior speakers to 
begin with. 

Although this study does not provide the facts to support such a 
contention, it seems likely that the failure of the speech activities 
to develop better speakers is a result of untrained or improperly 
trained directors of these activities. It may indicate a need for teacher 
training institutions to provide properly trained directors for the 
extra-curricular speech programs of schools and colleges. 

An important conclusion which seems fairly well supported by 
the cases studied is that improving skill in reading will not necessarily 
improve skill in speaking. Of the 301 recorded speakers, 201 took both 
the speech test and a standardized reading test. Of the two outstanding 
scores on the reading test, one scored “adequate” on the speech test, 
and the other was rated “poor.” Only slightly more than half of the 
students rating in the upper brackets of the speech test were also better 
than average in reading. More than half of the students who were 
seriously defective in speech were average or better in reading. It 
thus appears that techniques for improving reading are but little re- 
lated to the improvement of skills of oral communication. 


The importance, in a democracy, of teaching all citizens to evaluate 
what they hear, and of teaching many citizens, particularly teachers, 
to speak well enough to take an active part in community leadership, 
is a task which challenges every teacher of every subject. By locating 
pronunciations which distract attention from the ideas expressed and 
thus serve to block communication, and by suggesting measures which 
may help produce citizens better fitted for leadership in a vocal society, 
the findings of the diagnostic speech tests may help improve teaching 
in this area. 


| 
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The tables included will serve to clarify the findings described, and 


perhaps suggest other measures to improve the teaching of oral com- 
munication. 


TABLE SHOWING THE SPEECH SKILL OF THOSE USING AND THOSE 
NOT USING FIVE REGIONAL PRONUNCIATIONS 


Score % of those saying: 
On pin pin South- retro- 
Test for and ern flex 

pen pen fan fain T T keint kant hep help 
SUPERIOR 4 3. a) 2. 0 2. 0 1.5 0 i. 
Goop 78 4. 5. 18 % 13. 2. 12. 2. 12. 
ADEQUATE 54. 50. 52. 55. 52. 55. 48. 55. §1. 54. 
Poor 35. 28. 39. 19. 36. 27. 43. 28.5 39. 29. 
SERIOUSLY 


DEFECTIVE 3.5 5. 3.5 6. S. 3. 7 2. 8. 4. 


TABLE SHOWING THE SPEECH SKILL OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL DEVICES 


Score All Those who Those who Those who Small City 
On Students had H.S. had Speech had no cur- or (10,000) 
Test % of 301 Speech in — ricular Rural School 
% of 79 % of 76 Speech School % of 129 
% of 146 % of 172 
SUPERIOR 2. 0. 0. 2. 
Goop 9.5 14. 8. 7.5 3. 11. 
ADEQUATE 53. 53. 46. 57. 53. 53. 
Poor 32.5 30. 41. 44 37. 31. 


SERIOUSLY DEFECTIVE 4. 2. 5.5 3. 


= 


THE MORAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


A. R. MEAD 
University of Florida 


What is the moral responsibility of a group which compose an 
institution like a university? In attempting to propose an answer, it 
is important to recognize the purpose for which this institution came 
into being. Rashdall, who is perhaps the best authority on the 
European forbears of our university, does not show that responsibility 
for morals, in the then condition of society, was any great responsibility 
of the university. They were places where persons could seek knowl- 
edge, dispute, secure licenses to practice teaching, preaching, medi- 
cine, etc. 

These universities were closely related to the church, and in many 
cases, received documents of authority from the church. The church 
desired the promotion of religion and that included morals. However, 
heresy was more likely to arouse ecclesiastical action than infraction 
of morals. There were exceptions and perhaps the case of Abelard 
was one. 

The colonial institutions grew up from religious motives, and this 
included a rather strict concern for morals as then conceived. The 
subjects of study as shown by Meriweather in his Colonial Curriculum 
often included very important problems of ethics. 

Moral or ethical attitudes and resultant behavior or'ginate in the 
early home life education, the later schooling, to some degree from 
the influence of the church, and to a large degree from the social and 
economic life of the area in which a person lives. Progress in improved 
moral behavior is slow because the church, home, and school are all 
slow to change. In a sense, our social, economic, and technological 
activities are probably judged largely in terms of a rather old in- 
dividualistic code of ethical behavior. The matter of cultural lag is 
prominent in this sphere of human affairs. Progress in re-interpreta- 
tion of ethical concepts and their application are dependent largely 
upon a few outstanding leaders of the church, e. g. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, and upon those persons who are seekers of truth, and the first 
function of the University is that search. 

The character of college and university life of students and faculty 
will make some sort of impress on the moral conceptions and behavior 
of students. This is recognized in the several honor systems in prac- 
tice in various universities, in the attempts at guidance of students, 
control of fraternity life, religious activities, student-business affairs 
and athletics. 
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It may be that the moral attitudes of college students will be changed 
much by prevailing conditions in college and university athletics. 
The Carnegie report revealed a serious undercover system of sub- 
sidizing which now is well nigh universal and winked at or accepted.! 
Concerning the effects of such a situation, John Erskine wrote: 


No boy is happily prepared for life by watching such a system at close range, 


knowing that his college lends herself willingly to a perversion which yields 
advertising and cash.’ 


RECENT EXPRESSIONS OF NEED FOR MORAL LEADERSHIP 


The writer heard several speakers at the annual session of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, at Cincin- 
nati, in 1945, urge great haste in achieving a more wide-spread and 


international morality. Some having served in the armed forces, made 
the strongest representations. 


Current periodical literature contains many expressions of this 
need, and they are so well known that the author refers to them only. 
Outstanding leaders in religion, notably the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, have had commissions working on 


the problem and have published their conclusions and recommen- 
dations.* 


The universities led by some faculty members from eastern uni- 
versities have had a Commission on the Organization for Peace. It, 
too, has issued a series of conclusions and recommendations.* 

The Department of Higher Education of the National Education 
Association, at its 1948 meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, devoted its gen- 
eral program to this problem. The speakers are cited here as follows. 


Dean Ernest Melby of the School of Education of New York Univer- 
sity made the following declarations: 


Dean Melby asserted the foreign and domestic policy followed by the United 
States since the war had disappointed peoples the world over. ‘‘We have 
stumbled about ineffectively at home,” he said, “while our international role 
has been ‘characterized by confusion, uncertainty, vacillation and, on occasion, 
downright dishonesty.’”” Furthermore, “as of the present moment there is more 
fear in the heart of the average American than there has been at any time in 
the history of our country.” He laid this fear to a gradual realization that we 
have, as a nation, made a “colossal and tragic error” in our appraisal of the 
true position of free institutions in our world. 

He charged the United States with four major errors in the post-war period: 
(1) Failure to realize that human freedom is our most priceless asset; (2) Using 


‘American College Athletics, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, Bulletin No. 23, especially Chapters V-XII, 1929. 


? Erskine, John, “My Life as a Teacher,” p. 29, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. 
* Federal Council Bulletin, “Six Pillars of Peace,” etc. 


* Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems, Boston '8, 
Mass. Problem XVII, Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes. 
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the assumption that the problem of world peace can be solved through a world 
organization such as the United Nations, regardless of the success of our free 
institutions at home; (3) Using the assumption that good can be accomplished 
through “the doing of evil”; (4) A tendency to feel that we have achieved the 
fruits of freedom merely through talking about it. 


Turning to educators and their role today, Dean Melby said: “We, in the 
university, must hang our heads in shame. With all our talk about teaching 
the principles of human freedom and democracy, we must openly confess that 
our universities are not democratic in organization, administration, or in the 
conduct of their educational activities or campus affairs.” 

Dr. A. C. Ivy, Vice-President of the College of Medicine of the 
University of lilinois, spoke at length on the need for more of ethical 
function in all education and illustrated his points by the ethics of 
the medical profession. He also developed at considerable length the 
concept that the only alternative is destruction. As basic ethics he 
proposed the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. 

In the discussion which followed, the question was asked, “What 
is the next step? Or will we continue to make speeches about this 
problem?” At this point Dr. Ivy urged scientists and educators of 
the world to “formulate and promulgate” a code of ethical principles, 
setting forth ideals of science and education and emphasizing that the 
fruits of science should not be monopolized for the use of any racial, 
religious, or political group. 

The Illinois professor said: “It has become clear that institutions 
of learning can no longer justify their existence unless they build 
specifically toward a moral conception of civilization based on a rev- 
erence for life.” 


Dr. Frank Graham, President of the University of North Carolina, 
made the following declarations: 

“It is a cause for alarm,” he said, “that not only the humane and 
social studies in colleges but even elementary and secondary education 
are conceived by Congress to be almost non-essential in programs of 
national and democratic defense.” 

He described the contemporary world as “the battleground in the 
global struggle of ideas fur the possession of the mind and spirit of 
man,” and the colleges and universities, he said, were the outposts in 
this struggle. 

“America must be strong in economic and military power,” he said, 
“but a strong America must rely more on democratic ideas and moral 
idealism than on economic and military power.” 

These proposals raise to the discussion level several issues. For ex- 
ample, shall universities be free to examine all sorts of social and 
economic conditions, formulate their findings, and issue their recom- 
mendations about these problems? Shall the governing boards and 
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presidents be executives of rules and regulations, or leaders in the 
promotion of educational services in all areas of life? Can govern- 
ing boards take stands on moral issues and continue in their adminis- 
trative capacity or will popular opposition force them out? Shall the 
administration encourage the study of critical issues or frown upon 
it, and caution against it, for the sake of having no opposition? 


In general, universities are tax-supported and supported by non-tax 
source, or public and private. Both types, as they follow the patterns 
as the writer knows them, face a dilemma. The state university, if it 
assumes any leadership in the study and teaching of ethical and social 
problems, faces the opposition of many powerful citizens who speak, 
influence legislation, university appointments, and budgets. If the 
university gives expression to views in opposition to these persons, 
then the university administration is, at once, under criticism. Will 
the leadership be strong enough and courageous enough to face such 
opposition in a scholarly and dignified manner, or will it play the 
policy of the mugwump? 

The endowed, church-controlled, and private institutions also face 
a dilemma. If they face this problem and study and teach the facts 
about ethical and social problems, some of their supporters, wealthy 
members of their boards of trustees, or others, will be affronted. The 
writer well recalls a case in which a trustee who was also the head of 
a great metropolitan street railway system demanded that the presi- 
dent of a church-sponsored liberal arts college place the gag cn the 
faculty and order them to stop making statements about peace and 
war. This was occasioned by a signed statement sent by the faculty 
to President Woodrow Wilson. The president of the college said the 
faculty was free and he would back them. The trustee resigned. The 
college still exists and still exercises leadership in ethical thinking 
in regard to social problems. Not all presidents act as this one did. 
Hence, the old dilemma. It is to be noted in this connection that this 
article refers to one state university president who is a leader in the 
area of ethical and social service of a state university. 


What are the areas of life activity in which it is important that the 
public should know the stand of faculty and administration on the 
ethics of social problems? The writer judges there are two distinct 
phases as follows: 


(1) Matters of university policy 


1. The general administrative policies of the University, particularly 
as to selection and appointment of new staff members. 

2. The policy of the University as to whether it is to be a service 
agency to the people of the state or whether it will be a highly 
selective agency as to students and functions like Chicago. 
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3. The policy of the University as to the place of ethics and religion or 
the Ethical Religious phase of education. 


(2) Urgent Issues Demanding moral leadership in the following: 


1. International relations: oil & our foreign policy; etc. 
2. Ethics of free enterprise economic system. 
3. Ordinary rights of citizens in our society. 


PROPOSALS 


. In selection and appointment of staff members, university administrators 


can do two things to develop a higher ethical value in education: 

(a) Follow well established practices of investigation of candidates, to 
seek those who along with their knowledge of their field are sensi- 
tive to the immoralities and moralities in our society, and who are 
concerned enough about them to fuse ethical living and teaching 
with their everyday work. 

(b) In interviews before appointment duties of staff member should be 
explained and he should be informed that he will be expected to con- 
tribute to the ethical phases of education. 


. In internal administrative activities, the practices can be both humane 


and effective rather than bureaucratic and military. 


. Heads of universities should to a much larger degree place personnel in 


higher administrative posts who believe and practice democratic adminis- 
tration and whose academic level of qualification is commensurate with 
their position. 


. All professional curricula should be required to include a study of existing 


practices in the profession and means of improvement, i.e., ethics of the 
profession. This is particularly important in Education as a profession. 


. The College of Liberal Arts should revitalize its department of philosophy 


and ethics, bring it into the ethical problems of the world today and make 
some of this a recommended part of each student’s program. 


. A well developed department of religion should be maintained with the 


work elective. 


. Boards of Control, or Regents and Presidents with faculties should de- 
velop cooperatively a policy which permits the faculty collectively or 
individually to speak its opinion on moral issues — not only in the class- 
room but throvghout the state and nation. 


| 
| 
| 


Representing the best in modern theory and practice... 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
NEW FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


By CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, Michigan State College 


GUIDE for teachers and administrators having day-to-day re- 
A sponsibility for counseling, interviewing, testing, and guidance. 

Presented in concise question-and-answer form. Readily 
adaptable for classes preparing educators at all levels. Provides 
specific, practical answers to the problems of organizing and op- 
erating a counseling program, and illuminates each step of the 
counseling process. 224 pages, $3.00 


| ~ TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS and HUBERT H. MILLS, both of tae 
University of Colorado 


HIS text orients the prospective high school teacher with re- 
| spect to his task in the world of today—his responsibilities 

toward the pupils he teaches, the objectives of his teaching, his 
| functions in and outside the school, and his own personal welfare. 
Chief emphasis is upon the effective application of sound teaching 
principles in attaining the objectives of secondary education. 627 
pages, $4.50 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 
| By FAY ADAMS, The University of Southern California 


ESIGNED as a text for courses in curriculum and methods of 

teaching in elementary school—clarifies the objectives, mate- 

rials and procedures of education on this level. Describes and 
illustrates the organization and use of educational activities through 
which genuinely democratic living emerges. Practical techniques 
and methods for the teacher are provided. 490 pages, $3.75. 
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CHEMISTRY: A CATALYST FOR SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


A. M. HOLLADAY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


If a visitor from Mars should be taken on an inspection tour of the 
South, he would indeed have an interesting trip. By air, land, and 
water he would scan a vast region of twelve states four times the size 
of France, covering 800,000 square miles and stretching from Virginia 
to Texas, and from Kentucky to Florida. If he should travel by air, 
he would see the Atlantic curving to the east, the Gulf of Mexico 
gleaming to the South, the Ohio River bounding the north, and the 
mighty Mississippi — one of the world’s largest rivers — winding 
along the west. He would enjoy a varied topography ranging from the 
flat coast to the peaks of the Great Smoky Mountains over 5000 feet 
high, and down into the broad valley of the Mississippi. 

At a glance he would see in this great region of cities and farms, of 
plains and mountains, of sunshine and rain, the ingredients for making 
its people happy. From his aerial vantagepoint he might easily be led 
to think that here indeed is the best promise for a paradise on earth. 
Here no irrigation systems are demanded, for rainfall is sufficient to 
provide for a diversified agriculture. Here snowplows are almost un- 
heard of, for the scant snows of winter are considered a sporting 
diversion rather than as an economic liability. Here are found some 
of the loveliest beaches in the world, some of the finest mountain re- 
sorts, some of the most prolific fisheries, and some of the most en- 
joyable hunting grounds. Large portions of this vast territory are 
covered with forests, and inland lakes and rivers abound. Here he 
sees nearly forty million people — thirty five per cent of the nation’s 
population—living in a climate that ranges from the moderate to the 
tropical. These people catch the rainfall behind dams on their river 
systems, produce electric power, contro] floods, and develop a great 
inland waterway for navigation. 

These people till a soil so varied that almost any crop can be grown 
during the long growing season. Here are produced all the naval 
stores, cane sugar, tung oil, and commercial peanuts of the nation; 
over 90 per cent of the nation’s cotton, sweet potatoes, and tobacco; 
27 per cent of the corn; 33 per cent of the cattle; and a good portion 
of the fruits and nuts. 

The South is rich in mineral resources, especially in many of those 
which are the basis of chemical industries. In 1946, sixteen southern 
states produced 42 per cent of the value of minerals produced in the 
United States. They produced practically 100 per cent of sulfur, phos- 
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phate, and bauxite; 90 per cent of the ball clay, barite, fuller’s earth, 
carbon black, and kaolin; 70 per cent of the natural gas and gasoline; 69 
per cent of the petroleum; 50 per cent of the marble, feldspar, and 
bituminous coal; over 40 per cent of the lead, and over 30 per cent 
of the zinc and stone. Here are practically unlimited quantities of 
sand, salt, limestone, air, and water — five basic materials in the 
chemical world. 


The Martian visitor, impressed with all that he has seen, might 
expect that, in view of this array of abundant raw materials, the 
South would be generously sprinkled with industrial plants for con- 
verting the materials — largely through chemical means — into 
finished products for the welfare and enjoyment of its people. To his 
amazement he finds that is not the case. Here is one of the most 
conspicuous paradoxes in the whole complex economic paradox in 
which the South has languished for nearly a century. Like Tantalus, 
the South cannot enjoy what she has at her fingertips, and what she 
desperately needs. The drink of economic prosperity seems to recede 
as she grasps for it. Many of the very people who are surrounded 
with vast forests live in houses inferior to those occupied by the 
peasants of Europe. These people have either through ignorance or 
necessity, or both, adopted farm practices which have utterly de- 
stroyed millions of acres of once-fertile soil, and have rendered vast 
areas submarginal as far as farming is concerned. I have flown over 
much of the South, and the picture of eroded hillsides stands out as 
a bleak memory. The farmers have actually imported many of the 
crops which they could grow under favorable circumstances. 


The agricultural tragedy has been accompanied by a corresponding 
industrial and educational lag. Materials such as clay, aluminum, and 
zinc, which the South produces in abundance, have been shipped out 
of the region to be fabricated into finished products to be sold to the 
South at a great increase in price. Practically none of the huge quan- 
tity of electrical appliances purchased in the TVA area since 1935 
have been manufactured in that area. 


Poor education, with consequent illiteracy, has gone hand-in-hand 
with the situation just described. The South has been attempting to 
educate one-third of the nation’s children with one-sixth of the 
nation’s school wealth. This has been the greatest tragedy in the whole 
economic and social picture. For raw materials cannot be converted 
into finished goods without technical skills, and technical skills can- 
not be developed without technical schools to provide the training. 
To complete this vicious cycle, these technical schools are costly, and 
the South has not had the means with which to finance them. 


So the problem presented here is: at what point in this vicious 
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cycle can the South begin to raise its economic level of living? History 
indicates that cultural developments rarely, if ever, precede material 
progress. It is believed that if the material aspects of living are im- 
proved in the South, then the cultural aspects of living — from Amer- 
ica’s viewpoint — will improve as a result. 

Before we can answer the question as to how to raise the South’s 
economic level, we should give some of the basic causes of the para- 
dox of the South — why there are deficiency actualities in the midst 
of abundance potentialities. In brief they are: 


1. The defeat of the South in the Civil War resulted in the loss of 
$300,000,000 invested in the slave system, great property damage, loss 


of morale, etc., all of which has favored a colonial economy for the 
South. 


2. Waste of natural resources, with particular reference to soil and 
forests, has resulted in a high rate of farm tenancy, share cropping, 


and a low level of living. “Poor people make poor soil, and poor soil 
makes poor people.” 


3. An unbalanced freight rate structure, though often debated, has 
favored the flow of raw materials from the South and has discouraged 
local manufacturing. This has worked to the South’s disadvantage, 
for greater profits come from the final processing and fabricating of 
goods than from the sale of raw materials from which they are made. 


4. Absentee ownership and control of southern utilities and indus- 
tries has siphoned off profits from southern labor which have been 
needed sorely in the South to improve health, transportation, schools, 
and culture in general. For example, the school children of Pitts- 
burgh have enjoyed profits from aluminum manufacture of Arkansas 
bauxite which the children of Arkansas deserved. 


5. Last mentioned, but one of the most important inter-locking 
causes of the South’s “poor-cousin” relationship with the rest of the 
country, has been an inadequate educational system. This has been 
both a cause and effect in its operation. Good education is doubtless 
the secret door that leads to our economic improvement, and if I can 
see facts at all, scientific education is the key that fits the lock to 
that door. If I may be more specific in view of facts given, chemical 
education is necessary to catalyze the reaction that will fit the key 
to the lock. 


Let us take a brief look at the current status of scientific and 
chemical education in the South to see to what extent educators and 
other leaders have recognized the need for technical education, or 
perhaps have fulfilled that need. 


1. In 1948 there were 156 colleges and universities in the United 
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States accredited by the American Chemical Society for giving 
chemical training. Only 24 of these are in the South. New York alone 
has 14. Massachusetts, with a population of 4,300,000, has 12. Missis- 
sippi with a population of 2,100,000, should proportionately have six, 
but has only one! Is it any wonder that Massachusetts, though devoid 
of many important raw materials found in the South, should enjoy 
a higher standard of living? The nation looks to at least two Massa- 
chusetts schools for leadership in training for technical skills. 

2. In 1948, 49 schools were accredited by the American Chemical 
Society as being equipped to offer chemical engineering degrees. Eight 
of these are in the South. New York alone has seven. 

3. Perhaps mere number of schools would not give a true picture. 
Let us look at the number of graduates from them. Of 1,234 MS. 
degrees granted in chemistry in 1948 by 116 schools throughout the 
nation, 125, or 10 per cent, were granted by southern institutions. We 
might assume that some of these students are natives of southern states. 
But if they are there is little cause for satisfaction, since studies have 
shown that the South loses some of its best scientific talent in both the 
industrial and academic fields by more attractive offers for positions 
elsewhere. 

4. Of 551 Ph.D. degrees granted in chemistry in 1948 by 68 schools, 
34, or 6 per cent, were granted by southern institutions. Not a single 
doctorate degree in chemistry was granted in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, or South Carolina, while the University of Illinois alone 
granted 52 of these degrees. 

5. Less than 2 per cent of the nation’s research scientists having 
Ph.D. degrees are in the South, and less than 4 per cent of all scientists 
starred in the American Men of Science are employed in the South. 

6. Over $750,000,000 is being invested annually in scientific labora- 
tories in the nation, but less than $25,000,000 of this is invested in the 
South. We can only hope that the branch plants in the South will 
benefit from research done at the home plant out of the region. 

7. As another indication of the South’s scientific position during 
the 1940-46 period, over four times as many patents per population 
unit were granted to persons living out of the South than in the 
South. 

8. One of the most spectacular evidences of the inadequacy of our 
science training in the high schools has been the very poor showing 
made by southern students on the nation-wide competitive examina- 
tion given by the Westinghouse Science Talent Search each year. Of 
the forty winners in 1949, only three came from the South. Only 24 
of the 260 honorable mentions came from the South. Little New 
Jersey had 18, and New York had 79! 
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What is indicated by such challenging facts as these? The South 
must yet go far in order to reach the same level of training in tech- 
nical skills as found in the rest of the nation. Despite some favorable 


gains made by the South during the war years and after, we are 
still far behind! 


The picture just painted can be made a little less gloomy by pointing 
out that some parts of the South are awakening to science. The Indus- 
trial Research Institute of the University of Chattanooga; Experiment, 
Incorporated of Richmond; the Southern Research Institute of Birm- 
ingham; the Georgia Tech Research Institute in Atlanta; the Southern 
Regional Laboratory in New Orleans; the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies; these and other research laboratories do give evi- 
dence that we are beginning to recognize the importance of relying 
on scientific research in our industrial processes. We see the ad- 
vantage of selling finished goods over selling raw materials. For 
example, we now understand that wood which sells for one dollar 
per unit weight as a fuel will sell for ten dollars if converted into 
paper, and sixteen dollars if converted into wallboard. Efforts are 
being made to correlate agriculture and industry. Encouraging gains 
have been made during the past decade in utilizing our raw materials 
in industry. But we still have long strides to take in this direction. 
Admitting this, what should we do about it? 


In the first place, we must decide on what we want to do about it. 
There are some leaders in the South who clearly see the role that 
science can play in improving the region. One of these, Chancellor 
Harvie Branscomb of Vanderbilt University, said in his inaugural 
address: “. . . . the South’s problem is in large part economic. ... . 
Wealth in the modern world comes from the application of technical 
knowledge to the raw resources of nature. That means scientific agri- 
culture and industry using the best scientific knowledge of the day.” 

There are some segments of our educational leadership who say 
that many of our present-day woes are due to scientific developments 
and their applications, and even hint that scientific progress should 
be retarded. Others resist a direct approach to a solution of Southern 
economic ills through technology with the argument that this would 
destroy our so-called southern culture, remove us from a Jeffer- 
sonian agrarian economy, and place us in an industrial atmosphere 
with the attendant problems that might be worse than the problems 
they displaced. Equally as serious is the apparent fact that many 
southerners have not yet recognized technology as a means of raising 
their economic level of living. They hear over the radio, and enjoy it, 
the weekly phrase, “Better things for better living through chemistry,” 
but somehow never stop to apply this to themselves. Many southerners 
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have been slow to invest their capital in Southern enterprises. Their 
inertia has aided the colonial economy. 


Even more serious, I think, is the failure of our southern schools to 
provide necessary science training for even a modest industrial activ- 
ity. They have failed to inform students, whether or not they plan 
to enter technical positions, as to the possibilities of technological de- 
velopments in the South. The average high school teacher of non- 
science subjects, for example, has rarely taken enough science in his 
teacher-training program to understand what science could do for the 
South. Even the high school chemistry teacher all too frequently 
spends his energy as a football coach, and barely gets across a few 
chemical iacts to his student . He fails to arouse an interest on the 
part of any student to understand and help solve economic problems 
through technology — problems in which he is unconsciously involved. 


We talk much in favor of education for the improvement of living, 
and against an education concerned with the “long ago and far away.” 
Yet nowhere among the educators advocating such a doctrine have I 
detected an earnest effort to provide a science curriculum for south- 
ern high schools with the purpose of exposing southern economic 
problems, and solving them through technological means. One reason 
for this has been that most of our leaders in southern education 
have had little training in the natural sciences, and hence prefer to 
discuss the broader aspects of education embraced in such terms as 
“education for democracy,” “democracy in education,” “education for 
all the people,” etc. These discussions are good in their place, but we 
need to get down to earth and see what education can actually do to 
help Johnny Smith have better teeth, grow a better garden, read a 
better book, and get ready for a better job. If education courses as 
taught for teacher-training purposes in colleges have suffered from 
any one defect, it is simply that they are kept on too high a 
philosophical — indeed, platitudinous — level. Too rarely are students 
in these courses taught to put into operation and practice the ideas 
discussed. Too often students are inclined to look upon subject matter 
as unnecessary — especially if its mastery requires much mental 
concentration! Would it not be desirable to have more professors and 


administrators, who guide teacher-training programs, selected from 
the field of the natural sciences! 


It is time that we southern teachers of science find the key that 
fits the lock on the door marked “Southern Progress.” We must show 
the dire need for science in improving our South economically, and 
placing her in-a rightful, more useful role in national life. We must 
demand adequate laboratories in our schools. We must offer a thorough 
background in scientific training in our teacher training institutions, 
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including adequate knowledge of “unpopular” subject matter. We 
must start with the youth of the South if we expect to advance: All of 
this will demand money, but it is an investment which we cannot 
afford to ignore. If we make this investment, then chemistry and the 
other sciences will indeed serve as catalysts to carry on a reaction for 
improving southern life. Then, and only then, can we show our 
Martian visitor that we are aware of our great blessings, and that 
we are taking advantage of them. 


: ] 
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TEACHING the YOUNGEST 


By Mabel Louise Culkin 
Assistant Professor, Department of Language and Literature, 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


This new book puts experience at the service of the novice with a wealth 
of practical, specific information dealing with all the phases of kindergarten 
teaching. Teachers and students alike will be delighted with the many 
down-to-earth suggestions for departmental activities, all of which have 
been tried and really “work.” Vividly written in a conversational style, 
this book will be enjoyed by experienced teachers and will serve as a focus 
or supplement to the training of teachers, and as a refresher course for 
beginning teachers. Published March 15, 1949. $2.50. 


LIFE and EDUCATION in 
EARLY SOCIETIES 


By Thomas Woody 
Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


Carefully and extensively illustrated, this outstanding new book represents 
the first extensive effort in English to present the patterns of mental and 
physical education set in a framework of the determining geographic, 
economic, religious, and political factors. The fascinating story of both 
mental and physical education is traced from its pre-literate origins through 
the early oriental developments in Egypt, India, Babylonia, Israel, China, 
and the Mediterranean cultures. Complete documentation and bibliography 
make this a splendid text for students and a reference for teachers. 
Published April 5, 1949. $7.50. 
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Arts 


HINRICHSEN, MAx, ed. Hinrichsen’s 
Musical Year Book, Vol. IV-V, 1947- 
48. C. F. Peters Corp., 1948. 574p. 
$5.00. 

Not merely a conventional year book, but 
also a collection of articles on a great vari- 
ety of topics by authoritative British musi- 

ns, and very valuable summaries of mu- 
sical conditions and activities in many coun- 
tries during and since the war. 


Petz, Mary ed. Opera Lover’s 
Companion. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
c1948. 385p. $5.00. 

An engrossing compilation of some of the 
best articles from era News, the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild’s publication. Thirty- 
eight of the most frequently produced 
operas of the repertoire are discussed in- 
timately, informatively, and entertainingly 
by twenty-five different experts. The result 
is a book that will increase anyone’s pleas- 
ure in opera ormances, broadcasts or 
recordings. 


SCHIFFERMAN, ESTHER S. The Young 


Homemaker’s Cookbook. Murray and 
Gee, 1948. 224p. $3.00. 


housewife. 


Srmpson, JEAN I., and TaAyLor, DE- 
METRIA M. The Frozen Food Cook 
Book. Simon and Schuster, c1948. 
493p. $2.95. 

This book is what its title indicates—a 
cook book for frozen foods. The recipes are 


good and some good suggestions. It is a 
very good cook book. 


Children’s Literature 


ALDREDGE, EpNA M., and McKEE, 
JESSIE F. Apron Strings and Rowdy. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., c1948. 120p. $1.25. 


Six- and seven-year-old children can read 
this story about how the bear cubs learn 


to hunt for food, to swim and finally how 
to get seedy for winter. Lar 
three color ill 


ge type and 
ustrations make it appealing. 


BERENBERG, BEN Ross. The Big Clock 
Book; pictures by Erika. Capitol Pub- 
lishing Co., 1949. unp. $1.00. 


A toy for teaching tiny tots to tell time. 


BREWTON, SARA, and BREWTON, JOHN 
E. Bridled With Rainbows. Macmillan 
Co., 1949. 191p. $2.75. 


A remarkable and entrancing selection of 
poems for children, as well as about them. 
he arrangement is in oupings such as 
children might make. The selections are 
from modern authors as well as those of 
long standing. The quality of poetry is as 
py | considered as the sentiment or 
ery. ll who love children will be de- 
lighted with this anthology. 


Cook, CANFIELD. From the Ground 
Up. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1948. 
266p. $2.75. 

Success story, this time in establishing a 
oe field and school. Written by a pilot, 
detail is authentic. Junior high 


Coomps, CHARLES I. Teen-Age Ad- 
venture Stories. Lantern Press, c1948. 
254p. $2.50. 

Adventure isn’t always in far away places, 


and can develop wholesome attitudes to- 
wards life. 


Crump, IrvinG. Teen-Age Scout 
Stories. Lantern, c1948. 256p. $2.50. 
Each story deals with boys in present day 


living. There is the of adventure and 
the pride of competence. 


DERLETH, AvuGusT. It’s a_ Boy’s 
World; pictures by Dwig. Stanton and 
Lee, c1948. 107p. $2.00. 


Poems and pictures about boy life in town 
and country, painted in manuscript. Even 
better for grown boys than for gro ones. 


FENNER, PHYLLIS R. Horses, Horses. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., c1949. 285p. $2.50. 


Stories of horses, most of them retold 

and adapted for children of the intermediate 
ades. Well selected, and the adaptation 
as been skillfully done. 
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This is a cookbook for the bride especially. 
The recipes seem good and accurate enough 
but not anything unusual. I do not think it ‘ 
would be very inspirational to the young ; 
| 
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FRANK, JANE. Monica Mink. Van- 
guard Press, c1948. unp. $1.75. 

Little Monica Mink almost lost her skin 
because she didn’t study her lessons and 
pay attention to her mother’s advice. Large 
type and clever iilustrations in brown and 
white make this book attractive to children, 
ages 5 to 8. 


Frost, Frances. Sleigh Bells for 
Windy Foot. Whittlesey House, c1948. 
184p. $2.00. 

A country Christmas with sleigh bells with 


the pony, and jolly holiday doings. Inter- 
mediate grades. 


GILBERT, HELEN Eare. Dr. Trotter 
and His Big Gold Watch. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, c1948. unp. $2.00. 

Children from 6 to 10 will like this beau- 
tifully illustrated book, which tells the 


charming story of Dr. Trotter's sure-fire 
cure for all childish ailments. 


HoLBEerRG, RuTH LANGLAND. Gilbert 
Stuart. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1948. 
183p. $2.50. 

An interesting story and a revealing bio- 


graphy. Junior high or upper grade diffi- 
culty. 


JupDSON, CLARA INGRAM. Reaper Man. 
ot Mifflin Co., c1948. 156p. 


This story of young Cyrus McCormick's 
dream of building a reaper, and his perse- 
verance until he won success is very enter- 
taining, as boys and girls of ten to fourteen 
will find. Cyrus’ experiences in Chicago 
and Europe and his part in establishing the 
International Harvester Company will in- 
terest older readers. 


KRAKEMSIDES, Baron. The Careless 
Chicken; illustrated by Harry B. Neil- 
son. Frederick Warne and Co., c1948. 
48p. $1.25. 

Most enjoyable is this story of a_ young 
chicken who took up with a sly, old fox. 
But the chicken discovered his error in 
time and escaped with nothing worse than 
a bad fright. The verse is rather mature but 
all children will like the clever pictures. 


La Tour, illustrator. Kleer 
Vue Coloring Book. Platt and Munk 
Co., c1948. unp. 


Attractive pictures and designs that ap- 
peal to children. Good coloring; good book. 


LAVENDER, Davip. Golden Trek. 
Westminster Press, c1948. 265 p. $2.50. 

California gold fever, rough life and tense 
excitement, temptation and sterling charac- 
ter, better understanding of people and 
history. High school and upper grades. 


Lear, Munro. Boo, Who Used to be 
Scared of the Dark; illustrated by 
Frances Tipton Hunter. Random 
House, c1948. unp. $1.50. 


Chuckles and good attitudes toward the 
dark are the reactions of children to this 
wonderfully illustrated story. 
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Marion, Francis. The Truant Tri- 
cycle; pictures by C. Leslie Crandall. 
Hollow Tree House, c1948. unp. $1.00. 

An unwanted tricycle, Ting-a-Ling, ran 
away. After adventures and dangers, he is 
rescued in China Town and has assurance 


of being wanted. Attractive story and illus- 
trations. 


Moorg, A Child’s First Pic- 
ture Dictionary. Wonder Books, c1948. 
unp. 59c. 


Contains simple illustrations of the mean- 
ing and/or use of 380 words which are said 
to be used with great frequency in first and 
second grade readers. The excellence of the 
definitions varies considerably. The cover 
is washable. The binding seems to be weak. 
Attractiveness would have been increased 
considerably if all the pages, rather than 
only half of them, were in color. The dic- 
tionary will be useful in primary grades. 


O’Brien, Esse Forrester. Clowns of 
a Steck Co., c1948. 304p. 


Photographs and true stories of bears in 
Yellowstone. For all young enough to enjoy 
bear stories. 


OcsTon, HELEN. Piney Bear. Robert 
M. McBride and Co., 1948. 54p. 

Fine reading for nine to twelve year 
olds. Well illustrated and written, this bcok 
contains much of interest concerning Yel- 
lowstone Park and the habits of the animals 
who dwell there. 


OWEN, FRANK, ed. Teen-Age Foot- 
ball Stories. Lantern Press, c1948. 
252p. $2.50. (Teen-Age Library Book) 

Such _ men as McFayden, Gartner, Bob 
Eddy, Dodge, Carter, Chute and Sandberg 
ootball stories. Frank Owen has 
selected and edited with discretion and 
skill. Teen age. 


Patton, Lucia. The Little House on 
Stilts, a Read-It-Yourself Story. Al- 
bert Whitman and Co., 1948. 32p. $1.50. 

Johnny and Judy find a forest fire and re- 
port it to their friend, the forest ranger 
in his “little house on stilts.” Read to four 
and five year olds; second graders can read 
it themselves. 


REINHERZ, NATHAN. Trumpets at the 
Crossroads. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1948. 263p. $2.75. 

The hero is a craftsman rather than a 
knight, but medieval England is here with 


= share in the age old struggle for human 
ights. An exciting story for junior high. 


RETAN, WALTER. Wanted: Two Bikes. 
Aladdin Books, 1948. 174p. $2.50. 

Two boys, earning bicycles, exercise in- 
genuity involving maple syrup, lion traps, 
thieves, tunnels, bobtail cats, tents, black- 
berries, fairs, and what have you. Inter- 
mediate grade level. 


ROWLETT, MarGARET. When. Cricket 
on Little. Aladdin Books, c1948. unp. 
2.00. 


Cricket is a charming little girl who lives 


E 
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with her Uncle John in a log cabin. Chil- 
dren from about 4 to 8 years old will like 
to know her and her pets, how to cook over 
a fireplace and live in the sure enough 
country. 


Ryan, ELIzABETH. Higgledy-Piggle- 
dy Room; pictures by Kurt Werth. 
Shady Hill Press, c1948. 24p. $1.25. 


After a rainy day in the play room Nicky 
and Katie make fun = of putting toys 
away. For primary grades 


SALTEN, FELIx. Favorite Animal 
Stories. Julian Messner, Inc., c1948. 
2438p. $3.00. 

All kinds of fascinating animals by various 
authors entertain us in these pages which 


are illustrated by the famous Fritz Eiden- 
berg. Ages 8-16. 


Samson, Don, ed. Teen-Age Avia- 
tion Stories. Lantern Press, c1948. 
252p. $2.50 (Teen-Age Library Book) 

Stories selected chiefly from The Open 


Road, The American Girl, and Boy’s Life. 


Well selected for teen-age children. 


Santa’s Footprints and Other 
Christmas Stories; illustrated by 
Christine Price. Aladdin Books, 1948. 
156p. $2.00. 


A dozen Christmas stories for children 
years old. New, charming, de- 
gh 


Srmmmons, MARGARET IRWIN. The Old 
Flag’s Secret. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1948. 215p. $2.50. 


For girls 12 to 16, an omatting mystery of 
Crofton Hall, a boarding school for girls. 


TATHAM, CAMPBELL. The First Book 
of Trains; pictures by Jeanne Bendick. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., c1948. unp. $1.50. 


Every child going on a train journey 
should be given a copy of this well illus- 
trated, informative book. It answers all the 
questions about trains that a child could 
possibly ask. A regular mine of information 
as well as entertaining reading for children 
seven to ten. 


TATHAM, CAMPBELL. The First Fly- 
ing Book; pictures by Jeanne Bendick. 
Franklin ‘Watts, Inc., c1948. unp. $1.50. 


Things children want to know about fly- 
ing told in words and diagrams. 


THoMaAS, Davin, ed. Teen-Age Sea 
Stories. Lantern Press, c1948. 252p. 
50. 


When John Masefield wrote “And all I 
ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her 
by” he was expressing the desire of boys 
and girls everywhere to “go down to the 
sea in ships.” Here are sea stories of ad- 
venture, mystery, and action that will make 
teen-agers feel “the wheel’s kick and the 
wind’s song and the white sails shaking.” 
Another Teen-Age Library Book which boys 
and girls will be glad to find on school 
library shelves. 
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WALTERS, GEORGE. The Steam Shovel 
That Wouldn’t Eat Dirt; illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin. Aladdin Books, c1948. 
unp. $1.50. 

Steam shovels ought to eat dirt, but little 


boys should not. The illustrations fit the 
story. For reading to run-about children. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Codes and Secret 
Writing. William Morrow and Co., 
1948. 154p. $2.00. 

An introduction to a fascinating hobby 
of sending and receiving secret messages, 
especially suitable for junior high school 
—_ but simple enough for the ten-year- 


Education and Psychology 


AVERILL, LAWRENCE, A. The Psy- 
chology of the Elementary - School 
Child. Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. 
459p. $4.00. 

Concerned with the child from six to 
twelve, this book throughout is highly prac- 
tical in its approach. Simple in style and 
sughly readable, it should prove helpful to 
teachers and prospective teachers of this 
age group. Questions and parallel readings 
for each chapter. Little use of pictorial and 
graphic materials. 


COHEN, Rore Naomi. Hhe Financial 
Control of Education. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1948. 212p. 
= (Contributions to Education, No. 
943) 


A dissertation reporting the _ historical 
development of control in the New York 
City schools: control of administration, of 
budgeting, of accounting, of ultimate re- 
sponsibility, and of support. Except for the 
compilation of historical facts, no new 
findings or solutions are presented. 


CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. Education 
in a Divided World. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 249p. $3.00. 


A very pungent statement on some very 
vital matters in a very baffling world. 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. A Practical 
Handbook for School Counselors. Ron- 
ald Press Co., c1949. 224p. $3.00. 

A practical handbook for guidance work- 
ers in elementary, secondary and college 
levels. A needed reference for pre-service 


courses. Concise information, reliable and 
helpful. 


FEeppER, RUTH. Guiding Homeroom 
and Club Activities. McGraw - Hill 
Book Co., 1949. 467p. $4.50. 

A practical treatment, with plenty of il- 
lustrative cases to make the general princi- 
ples clear. Very helpful for those working 
with homerooms, or planning to do so. 


GaATNER, E.LLiotr, S. M., and Corp- 
asco, FrRANcEscO. Handbook for Re- 
search and Report Writing. Barnes 
and Noble, c1948. 141p. 


Intended for college freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Gives directions for use of the libra- 
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ry, collection and organization of materials, 
and techniques of ———s- Includes 


classified and annotated list of reference 
books. 


Hanp, Harowp C. What People Think 
About Their Schools. World Book Co., 
c1948. 219p. $2.52. 


A discussion of the importance of know- 
ing the opinions of parents, teachers and 
~ pils, and of the methods used in the 

linois study to determine these opinions. 
The findings are not reported. Very sug- 
gestive for all interested in schools. 


Iowa StaTe COLLEGE. GRADUATE 
ScHooL. Manual on Thesis Writing, 2d 
ed. Iowa State College, 1948. 8lp. 75c. 


Considers plan, organization, composition, 
citations, and abstracts, with examples of 
citations, footnotes, plans, and pages. In- 
cludes references and index. 


JOHNSON, ALVIN W., and Yost, 
Frank H. Separation of Church and 
State in the United States. University 
of Minnesota Press, c1948. 279p. $4.50. 


A legal study of sixteen administrative 
problems involving religion in the schools 
appears in this expansion of an earlier re- 

rt by the authors. Constitutional provis- 
ons, statutes, and court decisions are re- 
solved into a consistent principle that “‘The 
public school is a piece of state machinery 
organized and supported for purely secular 
ends.” A valuable guide in such issues as 
released time, Bible reading, transportation, 
and the like. 


Linn, Henry H., and others. The 
School Custodian’s Housekeeping 
Handbook. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, c1948. 256p. $3.75. 


An up-to-date manual on policies, pro- 
cedures, and techniques of school house- 
keeping. Attention is given to the proper 
care of new materials being incorporated 
in school plants. Problems of both opera- 
tion and maintenance are well covered, The 


hook should be in the superintendent’s pro- 
fessional library. 


McCtusky, Howarp Y. The Teach- 
er and the Small Community. Uni- 
of Nebraska Press, 1948. 62p. 


A concise, therefore rather general, dis- 
cussion of the significance of small com- 
munities and of how teachers may come to 
Foam and help develop their poten- 

alities 


MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. Psychiatry. 
sane University Press, 1948. 138p. 


These three Messenger Lectures of 1947 
present clearly and briefiy the evolution of 
ps ychiatry, the contribution of parenoene- 

ic theory to the unde nding of human 
behavior and some of the important rela- 
tionships between mental hygiene and cer- 
tain aspects of the ~— order. ee 
one agrees with psych c theo 
not, the lecture “Psychiatry Sad the Social 
Order” provokes thought. 
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Morcan, Daviy H. A Manual for 
Master’s Theses and Reports. Colorado 
A.&M. College, 1948. 125p. $1.25. 


“The purpose . is to present to the 
student a clear picture of the procedures 
involved in obtaining a master’s degree (at 


a. 


New City. BOARD or EDUCA- 
TION. Exploring a First Grade Cur- 
riculum; a Cooperative Project in 
Three Selected Schools. New York 
md Board of Education, 1948. 104p. 


This monograph is a report of the pro- 
cedures and results of an experiment in the 
first grade. Improvements were made in 
room arrangements, daily program, learn- 
ing activities, and child study. The changes 
which promote the growth of teachers and 
ehildren are summariz e€ suggestions 
for curriculum change are also indicated. 


SADLER, §. Adolescence 
en C. V. Mosby Co., 1948. 466p. 


Subtitled A Handbook for Physicians, 
Parents, and Teachers, this book attempts 
to present practical solutions to problems 
of adolescence under the following headings: 
preoeeges and emotional life, home and 

amily life, education and schools, social 
and economic adjustments, sex problems 
and moral adjustments, and abnormalities 
of adolescence. Contains much hel 
material. 


SPRUNGMAN, OrMaL I. Add Sound 
to Your Movies. Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., ¢1948. $1.00. (Little Tech- 
nical Library, Vol. 36) 

A detailed treatment for the amateur of 
the principles and application of sound-on- 
film, sound-on-disk, and magnetic record- 
ing on tape, wire, and film. Includes a musi- 
cal check list of available sound-effect disks. 


STONEMAN, MERLE A., and others. 
Planning and Modernizing the School 
Plant. University of Nebraska Press, 
1949. 328p. (The Small School in 
Action Series) 


A worthwhile addition to the literature 
in a field where such materials are limited, 
Its uniqueness lies in the attention given 
to planning for renovation and remodeling. 
Its treatment of planning for new facilities 
contributes nothing new to the subject. 


STRAIN, FRANCES Bruce. The Normal 
Sex Interests of Children. Appleton- 
Inc., c1948. 210p. 


A very sane and factual presentation of 
the sex interests of children thro 
childhood and adolescence. It will er 
helpful book for parents, teachers, and 
other adults concerned with problems of 
guidance. 


Stranc, Rutu. Counseling Technics 
in College and Secondary School. Har- 
per and Brothers, 1949. 302p. $4.00. 


A tpereush | revision of this excellent man- 
much additional illustrative 


ual. There is 
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materiel. The treatment of projective tech- 


cs is as is the 
insistance on understanding rather than 
just assembling data. 


Woop, Ben D., and HaErner, 
Measuring and Guiding Individual 
Growth. Silver Burdett Co., c1948. 
535p. $4.60. 

_A significant discussion of individual 
difference, measuring instruments, and guid- 
ance as three basic factors and interrelated 
phases of education which is meaningful 
and functional at any level from kinder- 
garten to graduate school. 


Health and Physical Education 


Banp, Asta, and Ropg, Epiru. Open 
Sandwiches and Cold Lunches. Scan- 
oa Book Service, 1948. 112p. 


A well-illustrated recipe book with many 
fine ideas. 


DuGcaNn, ANNE SCHLEy, and others. 
The Folk Dance Library. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., cl1948. 5 Vols. $3.00 ea. 

Titles reviewed include: The Teaching of 
Folk Dance; Folk Dances of European Coun- 
tries; Folk Dances of the British Isles; Folk 
Dances of Scandinavia; Folk Dances of the 
U. S. @ Mexico. Clarity in presentation in 
addition to an understanding of what is 
most needed by teachers of the various 
dance forms. From the standpoint of both 
materials and methods a desirable addition 
to dance literature. 


GOODMAN, Murray, and LEwIn, 
LEONARD. My Greatest Day in Football. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., c1948. 210p. 
$3.00. 

This book is concerned with an outstand- 
ing event that occurred in the life of each 
of several apparently immortal football 
figures. The events are well- written and 
ene be of interest to all followers of foot- 

all. 


Library Science 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Periodicals for Small and Medium- 
Sized Libraries, 8th ed. A.L.A., 1948. 
106p. $1.75. 


A careful revision of a useful list. 


CowLgs, Betry M., and Orr, ROBERT 
W. Library Instruction Manual. Iowa 
State College Library, 1948. 60p. 


A syllabus for a five-lesson course for 
freshmen. Suggestive for other colleges. 


JOHNSON, B. Lamar, and others, eds. 
The Librarian and the Teacher in 
General Education: A Report of Li- 
brary-Instructional Activities at 
Stephens College. American Library 
Association, 1948. 69p. $2.00. 


Describes specific projects and actual ex- 
periences of librarians, classroom teachers, 


and students in using libraries in teaching 
. Suggests implications for other 
colleges. 


and learnin; 
schools an 
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NUNMAKER, FRANCEs G. The Library 
Broadcasts. H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 
166p. $2.25. 


_An informative presentation by the Pub- 
licity Director of the Ohio State Library, of 
radio station policies, uses of radio by 
libraries, advice on planning programs, 
writing scripts, getting radio time and 
facing the mike. 


Literature 


Barrp, A. Craic, selector. Represen- 
tative American Speeches: 1947-1948. 
H W. Wilson Co., 1948. 260p. $1.50. 
oan Reference Shelf, Vol. XX, No. 


The series of annual volumes of speeches, 
of which this is the eleventh, constitutes 
an important contribution to American edu- 
cation. The speeches seem more important 
than those included in previous volumes. 


BarnEs, DUANE CLAyTON. Wordlore. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1948. 135p. $2.25. 


This pleasant little volume deals in a 
popular style with philology in general and 
etymology in particular. Its wealth of start- 
ling and unusual examples of how our 
language grew make interesting and use- 
ful reading for beginning students of lan- 
guage and for laymen. 


BRYANT, MARGARET M. Modern. Eng- 
lish and Its Heritage. Macmillan Co., 
1948. 407p. $5.00. 


From pre-historic sound shifts to the most 
recent contributions to semantics, this book 
touches on practically every topic of im- 
portance relating to the study of our lan- 
guage. The author’s point of view is modern; 
her suggestions for further study are pro- 
vocative; her bibliographies are excellent. 
Grammar and phonology are treated most 
fully. 


Day, EFFIE BRELAND. Lost Eden. 
Chapman and Grimes, c1949. 203p. 
$2.50. 


A romance of the love of a man and a 
woman, and the love of both for the west- 
ern desert. 


F'aRREN, ROBERT. How to Enjoy Po- 
obi Sheed and Ward, 1948. 288p. 
3.00. 


The Deputy-Director of Broadcasting in 
Ireland, who is also a poet, here presents 
a simple, convincing discussion of the uses 
of verse. Beginning with the appeals no- 
body can deny, he proceeds to the more 
subtle and refined effects of poetry, but he 
never forgets that he is addressing the 
Missouri-minded reader. 


HERZBERG, Max J. comp. A Treasure 
Chest of Sea Stories. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1948. 349p. $3.00. 


Aggeogeiotels named “A Treasure Chest” 
for the book is a valuable collection of tales 
of the sea. The gems of humor and the gold 
of heroic deeds appear in nautical but not- 
too-salty language that a landlubber can 
understand and enjoy. 
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Houtuway, C. W. The Valley of 
oe Caxton Printers, 1948. 357p. 


An autobiographical account of how the 
author, an English boy of sixteen, made the 
trip around Cape Horn in a sailing vessel 
and later returned to this continent to 
settle in British Columbia. He describes the 
Okanagan country with the eye of a painter 
in a style that is leisurely and unassuming 
yet effective. 


KAUFMAN, GERALD LYNTON. Geo- 
metric Verse. Beechhurst Press, c1948. 
64p. $1.50. 


A clever, amusing little book of brief 
verses so printed as to represent the forms 
they refer to. Many who are neither mathe- 
maticians nor students of verse forms will 
find recreation in reading them, as the 
author obviously did in their writing. 


KrutcH, JOSEPH Woop. Henry David 
Thoreau. William Sloane Associates, 
c1948. 298p. $3.50. 


Every age should have its own interpre- 
tation of such misinterpreted men as Thor- 
eau. Those of another day, enthusiastic and 
deprecatory, cannot suffice. Mr. Krutch has 
done this service for our time with sensi- 
tiveness and effect. Next to reading Thoreau, 
we would say, read this. 


Locke, Louis G., and others, eds. 
Toward Liberal Education. Rinehart 
and Co., c1948. 768p. $3.00. (Readings 
for Liberal Education, No. 1) 

A_ compilation of readings for college 
freshmen. A careful blending of prose and 
poetry, ancient and modern, imaginative 
and realistic, romance and science. Such 
writers as John Stuart Mill, Plato, Robert 

Hutchins, Dos Passos, the Bible are 
quoted freely. It is good reading. 


_ McILwarne, SHIELDS. Memphis Down 
in Dixie. E. P. Dutton and Co., c1948. 
400p. $4.50. (Society in American 
Series) 


Entertaining cultural history enlivened by 
anecdotes. 


MAUGHAM, W. SOMERSET. Great 
Novelists and Their Novels. John C. 
Winston Co., 1948. 245p. $3.00. 


To have the views of one so eminent as 
Maugham on the works of others preemi- 
nent in his field could be an experience of 

reat interest and value to the student. Un- 
ortunately one gets scraps of information 
from many sources, material he could real- 
ly find in hetter form elsewhere. and all too 
little of Maugham’s insight and criticism. 
The editors’ extravagant comment that this 
is “one of the most critical literary works 
ever written” is misleading. 


MorreL, MartHa McBrive. Young 
Hickory. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1949. 
381p. $4.50. 


_A narrative, partially imaginative. of the 
life and times of President James K. Polk. 
The main facts of his life are authentic, al- 
ways presented in the way most favorable 
to the reputation of Polk. A biography quite 
easy to read. 


Saxon, Lyte. The Friends of Joe 
Gilmore (by Lyle Saxon), and Some 
Friends of Lyle Saxon (by Edward 
astings House, c1948. 182p. 


Personal reminiscences of the late Lyle 
Saxon, of experiences shared with his Negro 
servant, Joe Gilmore, against the back- 
ground which Mr. Saxon drew so under- 
standingly—New Orleans and the river and 
bayou sections of Louisiana. 


SEEGER, ELIZABETH. The Five Broth- 
ers, the Story of the Mahabharata. 
John Day Co., c1948. 300p. $3.75. 


Miss Seeger has done the western world 
a great service in making available to it 
this wonder-work “three times as long as 
the Bible and eight times as long as the Iliad 
and Odyssey put together” in a form that 
is clear, coherent, and most effective. Stu- 
dents of the humanities and everyone in- 
terested in Indian life and thought must 
thank her. A valuable book, a beautiful 
book as well. 


SMITH, FREDRIKA SHUMWAY. John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, c1948. 228p. $2.25. 


An acceptable biography of Whittier for 
the high school level. 


Music 


EwEn, Davi, Dictators of the Baton, 
2d ed., rev. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
1948. 310p. $3.50. 


A completely revised edition of the en- 
grossing book about leading symphonic con- 
ductors in the United States, which first 
> oy in 1943. This book is invaluable to 
all who are interested in the personalities 
and characteristics of those who conduct 
our major symphony orchestras. 


Hayes, Rotanp. My Songs. Little, 
Brown and Co., 1948. 128p. $3.00. 


This book is outstanding because of its 
fine arrangements of 30 lesser known spirit- 
uals. Some of the piano settings are the 
finest yet to appear. The interpretations 
and writings of the distinguished author 
are controversial. 


Hucues, CHarLes W. The Human 
Side of Music. Philosophical Library, 
01948. 341p. $3.75. 


Another book “about” music, of value to 
a dillettante. 


SEEGER, RUTH CRAWFORD. American 
Folk Songs for Children in Home, 
School and Nursery School. Double- 
day and Co., 1948. 190p. $4.00. 


By far the most interesting and artistic 
book on children’s folk songs to appear in 
many years. Any school or anv home would 
be stimulated by this collection. Mrs. See- 
ger, a fine musician, teacher and mother, 
collected and arranged her materials over 
a period of years for use in her home 
and school. In interesting comments she 
shares with the reader her experiences with 
each song. 
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Tocu, Ernst. The Shaping Forces 
in Music. Criterion Music Corp., c1948. 
245p. $5.00. 


_A refreshing and stimulating re-evalua- 
tion of the elements of music. The chapter 
on melody is especially fine, with a great 
deal of insight which should prove invalu- 
able to every creative musician. 


WItson, Harry R., and others. Music 
Americans Sing. Silver Burdett Co., 
c1948. 128p. 


An informal songbook for the general 
music class in junior and senior high school, 
and for the assembly “sing” or special 
program. Emphasis has been placed on the 
actual making of music by voice, hand and 
foot. Recommended for the school music 
class with little background and apprecia- 
tion. It should stimulate considerable in- 
terest in music as it is pupil-centered. 


Philosophy and Religion 


CosGRAVE, JOHN O’Hara. Man: a 
Citizen of the Universe. Farrar, Straus 
and Co., c1948. 144p. $2.75. 


Basically a dualistic approach to the age 
old question of the essential nature of man 
and the universe. The argument is clear, 
the illustrations from science are apt, and 
the wording and stvle easy. Very interest- 
ing and stimulating to those who have a 
philosophical bent. 


CUNNINGGIM, JESSE LEE. The Family 
Parthenon Press, 1948. 124p. 


An inspirational, logical development of 
the timely thesis that the family of God is 
a world fellowship of those who know and 
trust God as Father, who seek to live as 
sons of God and as brothers to their fellow 


men, motivated by love both to God and 
man. 


Henry, Cart F. H. Notes on the 
Doctrine of God. W. A. Wilde Co., 
c1948. 151p. $1.50. 


Humanism, naturalism, liberalism not- 
withstanding, this volume ably contends 
that “Biblical theology does not seek to 
rise to a philosophic notion of God to which 
the divine self-revelation is appended as a 
capstone; it knows Ged only in His self- 
disclosure, and thus is confident that it 
knows Him aright.” 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND. Human Knowl- 
edge: Its Scope and Limitations. Simon 
and Schuster, 1948. 524p. $5.00. 


Remarkably clear cut, but far from 
simple or easy reading. A defense of em- 
piricism. “Indeed, such inadequacies as we 
have seemed to find in empiricism have been 
discovered by strict adherence to a doctrine 
by which empiricist philosophy has been 
inspired: that all human knowledge is un- 
certain, inexact, and partial. To this doctrine 


we have not found any limitation what- 
ever.” 


Von HILDEBRAND, DIETRICH. Trans- 
formation in Christ. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1948. 406p. $4.50. 
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_ A scholarly, philosophical and psycholog- 
ical analysis, with abundant citations to 
scripture and other sources, of some of the 
spiritual attitudes characteristic of the “new 
man in Christ,” indicating thereby the 
course to be followed toward transforma- 
tion “into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 


Reference 


BARNHART, CLARENCE L., ed. The 
American College Dictionary, text ed. 
and Brothers, c1948. 1432p. 


The latest record of current usage of 
the speakers and writers of our language. 
Includes a scientific selection of words -and 
meanings most needed by a person of wide 
reading, and basic vocabularies of the spe- 
cial fields of knowledge. Carefully planned 
in accordance with the findings of mod- 
ern scholarship. 


Hopces, MArGARET B., ed. Social 
Work Year Book, 1949. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1949. 614p. $4.50. 


Part one is an up-to-date cross-section 
view of the field of social work in articles 
written by authorities. The lists at the end 
of each article form an extensive biblio- 
graphy on social work, probably the most 
current and up-to-date. Part two is again 
a directory of agencies in social work and 
related fields. 


The U. S. A. F.E. Compton and Co., 
c1949. 209p. 

Reprint of a new article which appears in 
the current edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. Remarkably rich in both col- 
ored and black-and-white photographs. 


Science and Mathematics 


BRELAND, OsMOND P. Animal Facts 
and Fallacies. Harper and Brothers, 
c1948. 268p. $3.00. 

Many interesting facts are given and many 
supposed facts that are really fallacies are 
exploded. A useful book for high school or 
college reading for it helps to dispel many 
misapprehensions about animals. Elemen- 
tary enough for use in the upper grades. 


ScuaaF, WILLIAM L. Mathematics 
for Eeruday Use. Barnes and Noble, 
1948. 363p. $1.00. (Everyday Hand- 
book Series) 


A handbook of the more general every- 
day uses of mathematics. 


Social Science 


AHL, FRANCES NorENE. New Zealand 
Through American Eyes. Christopher 
Publishing House, c1948. 189p. $2.50. 

Another travel book, for lovers of New 
Zealand and for those who would be in- 
formed about a wide range of matters— 
from geysers to socialized medicine. 
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BEcKER, Cart L. Everyman His Own 
Historian. Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
Inc., 1948. 325p. $3.50. 


This collection of essays, first published 
in 1935, has been reprinted by popular de- 
mand. It has long been standard and in- 
spirational reading for students of history. 

he author’s brilliant style also makes the 
volume excellent reading for the layman. 


CiarK, THomAsS D. The Southern 
Country Editor. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1948. 365p. $3.50. 


Another of Professor Clark’s excellent 
studies of the South particularly in its rural 
and frontier phases. From the files of small- 
town papers much information has been 
drawn on Southern politics, race hatred, 
economy, amusements, religion, crime and 
unishment, and kindred topics presented 
n a colorful yet sympathetic style. An un- 
usual and valuable approach to Southern 
social history. 


CoLtuMBIA COLLEGE. CoLUMBIA UNI- 
versity. Chapters in Western Civiliza- 
tion, Vol. II. Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 299p. $2.50. 


A collection of nine essays dealing with 
various aspects of Western Civilization since 
the French Revolution. Very useful for 
courses in this area. The individual essays 
are also useful as interpretative accounts 
of the area in question. 


Commins, Saxe. Basic Writings of 
George Washington. Random House, 
c1948. 697p. $4.50. 


A one-volume collection of some 242 
items selected from the 39-volume edition of 
The Writings of George Washington. The 
purpose of the editor has been to portray 
the last half of the eighteenth century in 
America as seen through the eyes of Wash- 
ington, There are helpful introductory notes 
throughout and a rather extensive index. 


CRAMER, JOHN Henry. Lincoln Un- 
der Enemy Fire. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, c 1948. 138p. $2.50. 

Another link in the chain of the Lincoln 
legend. A comprehensive study of an inci- 
dent unique in the fact that it is the only 
instance in American history when a Presi- 
dent was exposed to enemy gunfire. 


De Maparraca, SALVADOR. The Fall 
of the Spanish American Empire. Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 443p. $5.00. 


The logical follow-up volume of an earlier 
study by the author of the rise of the em- 
pire. Colorful writing is combined with a 
sound scholarship in a manner calculated 
to dispel a number of erroneous beliefs 
about Spanish America. The period covered 
is approximately 1 > 


GEDDE, Knup, ed. This is Denmark. 
— Book Service, 1948. 272p. 


A profusely illustrated presentation of 
mmark and its people. There is just 
enough history to give a setting for the 


eee day life, ture, on, art and 
terature t together make this charming 
country. 
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Goetz, Detia. Other Young Ameri- 
cans. William Morrow and Co., 1948. 
255p. $3.50. 


A close-up picture of everyday life below 

the Rio Grande. It is both wise and witty, 

a fine introduction to the young folks of the 

Republics to the South. While written for 

young people, it will be of interest to adults 

yo = to know more about life in Latin 
erica, 


Hacker, Louis M., and others. The 
New Industrial Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 150p. $2.00. 

Stimulating views of the philosophy and 
techniques of human relationships in a 
dynamic economy by five nationally known 

rsons in the labor relations field. The 

ook is down-to-earth and is practical for 
bose the specialist and the layman in the 
eld. 


Howe, Georce. Economics For the 
Practical Man. Wilcox and _ Follett 
Publishing Co., c1948. 154p. $2.00. 

A comprehensive approach to the subject. 
The discussion is limited almost entirely 
to definitions and explanations. Valuable 
reading for the general public, but too 
sketchy for the student in the field. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E., comp. Federal 
World Government. H .W. Wilson Co., 
1948. 280p. $1.50. (The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. XX, No. 5) 


From the mass of literature dealing with 
world federation and the future of the UN, 
the Reference Shelf offers this collection 
of articles. The selections are of uneven 
merit; some are stimulating; some consist 
merely of historically questionable gener- 
alizations and pious sentiments; yet, here 
s : sample of today’s thought upon this 
opic. 


Kaptan, A. D. H. Small Business: 
Its Place and Problems. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948. 281p. $3.25. 

A very fine research report published 
by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, an organization of American business 
men. The author analyzes the role of small 
business in our economy and appraises its 

roblems. The report is well presented, in- 
teresting, and factual. 


McBrive, Mary Marcaret. How to 
be a Successful Advertising Woman. 
Whittlesey House, c1948. 259p. $3.00. 

Each chapter is written by a woman high 
in her particular phase of the advertising 
field. Previous training seems to be taken 
for granted, as this book contains mostly 
graphic on-the-job work and contact de- 
scriptions. Chapters discuss the job, gettin 
the job, advancement opportunities, an 
remuneration. 


McCrosky, THEODORE T., and others. 
Surging Cities, a Secondary School 
Textbook in Two Parts. Greater Bos- 
ton Development Committee, 1948. 
287p. $2.25. 


The story of the rise of American cities, 
with special application to New York City, 
Boston, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Detroit. 
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NeEtson, Lowry. Rural Sociology. 
American Book Co., 1948. 567p. $4.75. 
(American Sociology Series) 


A concise introductory text for a course 
on the undergraduate level. The section on 
social interaction makes the text usable 
for students who have had no formal work 
in general sociology. 


PERKINS, DExTER. The Evolution of 
American Foreign Policy. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 187p. $2.00. (Home 
ow Library of Modern Knowl- 
edge) 


A well-known historian of American for- 
eign policy traces the developments in 
foreign policy from Washington to Truman. 
A convenient, well-written, short account 
useful both to the student and to the general 
reader. A recommended volume for libraries 
of schools and colleges. 


QUILLEN, I. JAMES, AND HANNA, La- 
vonE A. Education For Social Com- 
petence. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1949, 572p. 


A text for teachers of social studies, pri- 
marily in seconda schools, but of great 
significance for elementary and_ college 
levels. It is based on the report of the 
Stanford Social Education Investigation. 
Excellent. 


RIDDLE, DONALD W. Lincoln Runs 
For Congress. Rutgers University 
Press, 1948. 217p. $3.00. 


A detailed account of Lincoln’s campaign 
for Congressional representative from Illi- 
nois, stressing his political acumen, his 
patience, integrity, and great ambition for 
political office. The general reader may 
get bogged down in detailed facts, but the 
student of Lincoln or of political science will 
find much useful information. 


ROSSELL, BEATRICE SAWYER. Working 
With a Legislature. American Library 
Association, 1948. 82p. $1.90. 


Prepared from the point of view of those 
working for the benefit of libraries; the 
suggestions are of value for those working 
for the benefit of other special interests. 


SEN, GERTRUDE EMERSON. The Pag- 
eant of India’s History, Vol. I. Long- 
50 Green and Co., c1948, 431p. 


This, the first of a two volume history on 
India, is sound and inclusive enough to do 
much toward remedying the mature read- 
er’s ignorance, and yet written with such 
delightful simplicity that many high school 
students can use it too. The interrelations 
between Indian and Western civilization, 
even in the earliest times, were far more 
extensive than most of us realize, and this 
book ent f properly emphasizes them. Paral- 
lel developments in India and Western 
culture are striking, esveciallvy those in the 
institutional history of Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. Recommended for personal reading 
and for school libraries. 


THOMPSON, WarREN S. Plenty of 
People, rev. ed. Ronald Press Co., 
c1948. 281p. $3.50. 
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An attempt to introduce the lay reader to 
questions arising out of world population 
pressures, problems and policies. It should 
prove an excellent text for an introductory 
course in population problems. 


UniITED NaTIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INFORMATION. Everyman's 
United Nations. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., c1948. 201p. $1.00. 

A brief account of the work of all the 
various agencies of the United Nations. As 
a convenient overview, this is a most use- 
ful handbook for teachers interested in the 


origins, purposes, and accomplishments of 
the U.N.O. to date. 


WituiaMs, Beryu. Lillian Wald, 
Angel of Henry Street. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1948. 216p. $2.75. 

This book is the story of Lillian Wald’s 
pioneering in the social work field in the 
Lower East Side of New York in the Henry 
Street Settlement. She and her colleagues 
were instrumental in instigating projects 
and legislation to aid underprivileged fami- 
lies, and children. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


Best, C. H., and Taytor, N. B. The 
Human Body and Its Functions: An 
Elementary Textbook of Physiology, 
rev. ed. Henry Holt and Co., c1948. 
500p. $3.60. 

This edition has been largely rewritten 
and the content is modern including new 
developments in various branches of science. 
The book would serve best for senior high 
or first year college students. 


BLocKER, JoHN G. Cost Accounting, 
2d_ed. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 
733p. $5.50. (McGraw-Hill Account- 
ing Series) 

This is an excellent revision of an already 
fine cost accounting text. Probably the most 
significant improvement is the change of 
emphasis “from the descriptive features of 
cost accounting systems and methods to the 
utilization of cost data by management in 
the operation of a business.” 


BLopGETT, HAROLD, and JOHNSON, 
Burces. Reading For Our Times, 2d 
ed. Ginn and Co., c1948. Vols. I and II. 

The verse is admirably suited to lure 
the average undergraduate toward an ap- 
preciation of poetry, and the prose has 
been selected to bring emphasis on current 


problems as well as to serve as literary 
examples. 


Cox, JosepH G., and others. Colonial 
America. Loyola University Press, 
1948. 378p. $1.40. (Voyages in History) 

An elementary school textbook in early 
American history intended primarily for 
use in Catholic schools. Well-written; nicely 


illustrated; short on learning activities 
and teaching aids. 


Sa PEREIRA, MARIA DE LOURDES. Bra- 
zilian Portuguese Grammar. D. 
Heath and Co., c1948. 403p. $2.60. 
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Intended as a basic text for beginners, 
to be accompanied by ——. and con- 
versation. It seems practical for students 
interested in using the language in Brazil. 


DRIVER, JESSICA SOMERS. Expression 
For Moderns, Essentials of Reading 
Aloud and Speaking. Ward Ritchie 
Press, c1948. 206p. $5.00. 


An interesting attempt to gloss over the 
outmoded idea of teaching speech by a 
series of mechanical rules with a gleaming 
lacquer of modernity. It employs an ingen- 
ious system of notation to indicate where 
the voice should rise, fall, pause, or become 
more orotund. It draws most of its illus- 
trative material from the Bible, but it is 
nevertheless basically unsound. 


Faris, Ropert E. L. Social Disor- 
ganization. Ronald Press Co., c1948. 
481p. $4.50. 


One of the better texts in the field of 
social pathology. The author has drawn up- 
on the whole field of sociology and several 
of the related disciplines in preparing this 
excellent book. Of special importance are 
the numerous suggestions for the ameliora- 
tion of certain disorganizing factors. 


FLINK, S. J. The American Economy. 
Dryden Press, c1948. 746p. $4.75. 


A clearly written and well planned ele- 
mentary economics text. If this book is 
used as a text for college sophomores, 
many chapters will need to be greatly 
supplemented with additional material—a 
task which can easily be done by the in- 
structor. 


FOWLER, GEORGE W., and others. 
Science and You, 7th Year. Iroquois 
Publishing Co., c1948. 378p. $2.12. 


A science textbook for the seventh grade 
that has excellent illustrations, is carefully 
written for the level selected, and has 
superior selection of topics for that level. 


GoucH, HARRY BAINBRIDGE, and 
others. Effective Speech, Complete 
Course. oe and Brothers, c1948. 
654p. $2.2 


Revision on a standard text of the survey 
type, covering physics, physiology, phonet- 
ics, debate, extemporaneous speech, parlia- 
mentary practice, dramatics, and radio. It 
is a good text, although the extent of the 
coverage necessitates cursory treatment of 
all topics. Most notable feature is the re- 
markably practicable exercise material. 


HERBERG, THEODORE, and ORLEANS, 
JOSEPH B. A New Geometry for Sec- 
ondary Schools, 2d ed. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1948. 406p. $1.92. 


This book is new in that it departs from 
the Euclidean division into five books. In- 
stead there are twelve well-organized and 
carefully developed chapters. Special atten- 
tion is given to recognized trouble spots. 
There is an abundance of exercise material 
as well as of reviews and tests. The text 
should offer opportunity for a very interest- 
ing and helpful study of geometry. 


JAMES, WILLIAM. Psychology. World 
Publishing Co., c1948. 478p. $1.25. 
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This is the Living Library edition of 
— — Principles of Psychology, 
a brief introductory evaluation of 
al and his work by Harvard’s Ralph 
Barton Perry. The student of the history of 
psychology is fortunate to have this book 
available; the philosopher will enjoy it. 


Kinc, Barry GRIFFITH, and Roser, 
HELEN Maria. Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy Laboratory Manual and Study 
Guide, 3d ed. W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 
267 p. $3.00. 


Primarily for students in schools of nurs- 
ing. It will afford the student a study guide 
for her work and will also help the teacher 
to select material for teaching. 


Kout, Grace L. Your America, A 
Story of Americans, rev. ed. World 
Publishing Co., c1948. 251p. $2.00. 


An elementary American history and 
geography. The story of America is related 
in short — labeled in the first person. 
The general topics are America’s heritage, 
possessions, democracy, and progress. The 
general format is attractive, the writing 
most useful for the upper grades. 


LINDSTROM, Davin EpGar. American 
Rural Life. Ronald Press Co., c1948. 
385p. $4.00. 


An excellent topical treatment of the 
problems of rural life with clear, up-to-date 
presentation. Suitable for students and gen- 
eral readers who have had basic work in 
social processes and interaction, and who 
are prepared to apply these principles to 
life in rural areas. 


McGuire, EDNA, and PortTwoop, 
THomas B. The Rise of Our Free 
Nation, rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
710, xlvi p. $2.52. 


A revision of this high school American 
pistery text which first appeared in 1942. 
The illustrations are not only pictures and 
maps but many rather unusual pictographs. 
At the end of each division there appears 
a section, “The Past Marches Down,” which 
presents conclusions bearing upon contem- 
porary life drawn from the historical ma- 
terials just studied. 


Maxtmow, ALEXANDER A., and 
Boom, WILLIAM. A Textbook of His- 
tology, 5th ed. W. B. Saunders Co., 
1948. 700p. $8.50. 


This new edition is a complete revision 
of a standard and widely used human his- 
tology. It is one of the best textbooks in 
this field and is a very valuable reference 
book for biology teachers and advanced 
students. 


Mies, DuDLEy, and Poo.Ley, ROBERT 
C. Literature and Life in America. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., c1948. 726p. 


As the editors put it, their aim is to “draw 
line by line a lively picture of normal 
American life as a background against 
which to portray the ideals of a peaceful 
world.” Little has been done to the first 
two-thirds of the book, but the latter third 
has been substantially improved. An already 
good text will, then, be even more useful. 
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Mites, DupLey, and PooLey, ROBERT 
C. Literature and Life in England. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., c1948. 822p. 


A fine revision of a text that set a 
standard nearly 25 years ago. Clear, read- 
able type and copious illustrations make it 
appealing; introductory sections and notes 
makes it understandable; careful selection 
of texts, ae. study aids, and 
suggestions for individual and group ac- 
tivities make it useful as the basis of a 
high school survey course, Hoping to ‘ ‘sen- 
sitive students .. to the inheritance” 
that has descended through the ages, the 
editors yet devote almost one quarter of 
the book to writing since 190v. 


PACKARD, LEONARD O., and others. 
Geography of the World for High 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 509p. 

.00. 


A valuable contribution to an area where 
the need is great. After introductory chap- 
ters on the earth and man’s work, comes 
a country by country survey of the world. 
Especially recommended where previous 


study of the several continents has been 
sketchy. 


PENNIMAN, Howarp R. Sait’s Amer- 
ican Parties and Elections, 4th ed. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., c1948. 
668p. $4.75. 


A standard volume on the subject in use 
as a textbook in American colleges for many 
years. This edition brings the book up-to- 
date after a lapse of six years. As the new 

author notes, however, the basic political 
rocesses in the United States remain 
argely unchanged. There is no bibliography 
as such, the references, rather, being in- 
corporated into extensive footnotes. 


PETERSON, Harvey A., 
Educational Psychology.. Macmillan 
Co., 1948. 550p. $4.00. 


An above average textbook in educa- 
tional psychology. Questions and exercises 
for each chapter, annotated list of sug- 
gested readings and suggested films. In- 
teresting feature is a chapter containing 
seven case studies or illustrations of teach- 
ing-learning situations in classrooms. Good 
format and organization. 


and others. 


RIKER, THAD W. A History of Mod- 
ern Europe. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1948. 835p. $6.75. 


A new one-volume account for use as a 
omeee textbook. The organization is rea- 
sonably similar to other such texts in this 
field. The writing is good, if somewhat ad- 
vanced; the reading lists are extensive; 
and the index is complete. 


ScaRBoROUGH, J. B. Fundamentals of 
— Ginn and Co., c1948. 145p. 
0 


A brief but rigorous treatment of statis- 
tical methods, pre-supposing a knowledge 


of mathematics through elementary calculus. 
Originally prepared for the U. 
Academy, 
stvle. 


Naval 
and presented in a clear, direct 
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SuHoup, Earu L. The National Gov- 
ernment of the American People. Ginn 
and Co., c1948. 949p. $4.50. 


An abridgement of an earlier general text- 
book in college first courses in- American 
government. The organization is somewhat 
functional. Part One deals with foundations, 
popular control, and lawmaking. Part Two 
is concerned with administration. The dis- 
cussion is lengthy and detailed with exten- 
sive reading lists at the end of each chapter. 


SmitH, Davin P., Jr., and MarRINo, 
AntuHony I. Plane Geometry. Charles 
E. Merrill Co., c1948. 490p. $1.47. 


A very teachable text in plane geometry. 
It contains an abundance of original exer- 
cises, review tests, and diagnostic tests. It 
is based upon the Durell and Arnold Text, 
but contains many added features. 


STONE, GEORGE, and NosLeE, Doris. 
The Wonderworld Readiness. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1948. 96p. $1.00. 


A beautifully illustrated readiness book 
about animals, plants, and other things of 
interest to children. It should arouse the 
curiosity of any child and stimulate him 
to want to read. 


TAYLOR, Puritip E. The Economics of 
Public Finance. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
617p. $4.50. 


A successful text which emphasizes the 
economic rather than the political or legal 
aspects of public finance. Emphasis is upon 
the recent developments. Fer students in 
the field, this book will prove to be thought- 
provoking and informative. 


WHITTLESEY, CHARLES R. Principles 
and Practices of Money and Banking. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 688p. $4.75. 


A basic text which gives a clear, !ucid, 
and readable introduction to a very com- 
plex subject. The author uses the analytical 
approach and throughout the keynote of 
practicality is maintained. Noteworthy in 
a field of many good texts. 


WIRTH, FREMONT P. United States 
History. American Book Co., c1949. 
735, lii p. $3.48. 


This text analyzes and explains the basic 
situations in American civilization rather 
than compiling a mere chrenicle of events. 
The coherence and readability of this edi- 
tion has considerably enhanced the teach- 
ing qualities without sacrifice of  scholar- 
ship. Revision at this time not only makes 
it possible to include valuable new ma- 
terial, but serves to bring about a proper 
balance between background material and 
contemporary affairs. Adequate teaching 
“ and suggestions are included with each 
opic. 


WirTH, FREMONT P., and ALLEN, 
Jack. Workbook for United States 
History. American Book Co., 1949. 
169p. 


A workbook somewhat unique in that it 
relates the history to other school subjects, 
and suggests other experiences, chiefly 
audio-visual in character. 
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Publications Received 


ABERE, JOSEPH. College Chemistry, 
First Semester. Arco Publishing Co., 
1948. 42p. $1.00. (Arco College Final 
Exam Series) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Findings and Recommendations of the 
Pharmaceutical Survey, 1948. Ameri- 
—- on Education, 1948. 49p. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Goals for Higher Education in the 
Pacific Coast States. American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies, 1948. 14p. 
30c. (Series I, Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, Vol. XII, No. 33) 


Bonp, Orto F., ed. Contes Parisiens. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1948. 63p. 60c. 
(Heath-Chicago Language Series) 


BouUTHILET, LORRAINE, and ByRNE, 
KATHARINE MANN. You and Your 
Mental Abilities. Science Research 
Associates, 1948. 48p. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE Ab- 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Forty-Third 
Annual Report, 1947-1948. 155p. 


CARPENTER, H. DANIEL. The Neigh- 
borhood—Grass Roots of American 
Democracy. New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, c1948. 27p. 15c. 


CuicaGco. UNIVERSITY. COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION, TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN 
Race RELATIONS. Inventory of Re- 
search in Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions. University of Chicago, in co- 
operation with the American Council 
on Race Relations, 1948. 67p. 


CIOFFARI, VINCENZO, and 
JOHN VAN. Il Ventaglio. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1948. 85p. (Heath-Chicago 
Italian Series) 


Crvm AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION. 
Sources of Free and Low Cost Mate- 
rials, rev. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, 1948. 17p. 


East CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
Community Resources and the Public 
Schools. Greenville, N. C., East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, 1948. 86p. (East 
Carolina Teachers College Bulletin, 
Vol. 39, No. 4) 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
America. America’s Educational Press, 
22nd Yearbook. Educational Press 
Association of America, 1948. 32p. 


Book. Eld- 
ouse, c1948. 


Everybody’s Assembl 
ridge Entertainment 
122p. $1.00. 
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FERGUSON, DONALD. Piano Music of 
Composers. Prentice-Hall, 
c 


FREEDMAN, ‘JULIAN. Teaching Piano 
to Your Child. Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Co., 1948. 48p. $2.00. 


GrecG, Russett T., ed. Planning 
Modern School Buildings, Proceedings 
of the Institute on School Buildings, 
School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, 1948. 72p. 


HAcKENSMITH, C. W. Basic Health 
Course for Secondary Schools of Ken- 
tucky. Frankfort, Ky., State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1948. 298p. (Edu- 
cational Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 3) 


HACKENSMITH, C. W. Planning the 
School Health Program in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of Kentucky. Frank- 
fort, Ky., State wi artment of Edu- 
cation, 1948. 2 Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 0. 


HEATON, HERBERT, and JOHNSON, AL- 
vIn. Socialism in’ Western Europe. 
Foreign Policy Association, 1948. 62p. 
35c. Series, No. 71) 


HuMMEL, Marcaret G. Fun and Fes- 
tival From China. Friendship Press, 
1948. 48p. 35c. 


LOUISIANA LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATIONAL SuRVEY. Education in 
Louisiana, a Study and Recommenda- 
tions for Improvement, 1948. 93p. 


McDona.p, W., and McCas- 
KILL, JAMEs L., eds. Current Trends 
in Higher Education. National Educa- 
tion, Association 1948. 199p. $2.00. 
(Official Group Reports of the Third 
Annual National Conference on High- 
er Education) 


MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. Under- 
standing Yourself. Science Research 
Associates, 1948. 52p. 75c. 


QuiItten, I. James. Textbook Im- 
provement and International Under- 
standing. American Council on Edu- 
cation, c1948. 78p. $1.00. 


REHDER, JESSIE. The Nature of Fic- 
tion. University of North Carolina 
oo 1948. 38p. 50c. (University of 

extension Publications, 
Vol XIV, Ni 


RHYNE, L., and Lory, Etts- 
WoRTH E. Conservation of Natural Re- 
ees. Charles E. Merrill Co., c1948. 

p. 
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CHARLEMAE. We Build To- 
ro. a Reader’s Guide to Negro 
ife and Literature for Elementary 
and High School Use. National Coun- 
a of Teachers of English, c 1948. 71p. 


Ross, Epwarp ALSWoRTH. Capsules 
of Social Wisdom. Chapel Hill, Social 
orces, 1948. 41p. $1.00. 


RUFSVOLD, MARGARET I. School Li- 
brary Personnel and Standards in In- 
diana. Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1948. 38p. 
50c. (Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
ations Indiana University, Vol. XXIV, 

0. 
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RUSSELL, Davin H., and others. Man- 
ual for Teaching “Finding New Neigh- 
bors.” Ginn and Co., c1948. 282p. 80c. 


RUSSELL, Davin H., and others. Man- 
ual for Teaching “Friends Far and 
Near.” Ginn and Co., c1948. 232p. 80c. 


SHAFFER, ROBERT H. The Effect of 
English Deficiency Upon a Student’s 
Adjustment in College. Division of 
Research and Field Services, Indiana 
University, 1948. 35p. 50c. (Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXIV, No. 1) 


Wrenn, C. GILBERT. Building Self- 
Confidence. Stanford University Press, 
c1948. 29p. 35c. 


These are the skills of the 
ACTIVE CITIZEN: 


yy How to Cooperate with Civic Au- 
thorities 


yy How to Analyze Issues 


yx How to Be Active in Community 
Betterment 


yy How to Protect Your Rights as a 
Citizen 

yy How to Be Active in Community 
Politics 


yy How to Be a Worker in Your Politi- 
cal Party 


yy How to Listen to Political Speeches 
yy How to Read Political News 
y+ How to Study Platforms 


yy How to Understand Constitutionality 
yy How to Select a Candidate 

vy How to Choose Your Political Party 
yy How to Register and Vote 

yy How to Write to Your Congressman 
yy How to Vote Taxes 

yy How to Serve on a Jury 


yy How to Judge Good Local Govern- 


yy How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 


yy How to Be an International Citizen 
yy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th 
or 12th grade to give students a direct 
understanding of their civic responsibili- 
ties, and direct experiences in civic par- 
ticipation. 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable 
advance in senior-high-school social- 
studies texts in a decade, has a more 
practical and specific approach to the 
problem of citizenship than you will 
find in any other text. 


WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. 


of action by which the understanding 
youth may become the active citizen. 
It emphasizes action with adults in the 
improvement of the local community. 


Plan now to order classroom quan- 
tities of this practical, objective, “how 
to do it” text on political and civic re 
sponsibilities. It will bring new life, 
new meaning to Problems of Democracy 
and other courses. Order your copy of 
WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day 
free examination. 


Single copies 20% discount; 


4 to 29 copies, 30% discount; 30 or more copies, 40% discount 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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McGRAW-HILL 


DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHING 


By JAMeEs L. MursELL, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 370 pages, $3.50. 


Shows the practical bearings of psychological ideas of mental growth and development 
on teaching procedures in all major curricular areas. The book starts with the long 
sequence of development, and treats the specific lesson or unit as an element in the 


whole process of growth. It is a companion volume to the author’s well-known 
Successful Teaching. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION © New Second Edition 
By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 535 pages, $4.00. 


A complete revision of a successful text stressing the dynamic and functional approach 
to educational psychology, and offering simple, straightforward presentation and 
development of topics related directly to the educational process. Much new material 
has been added to strengthen the emphasis on growth and development (physical, 
mental, and social), on mental hygiene and personal adjustment of pupil and teacher, 
on individual differences and guidance, and on teaching and learning. 


By Joun S. BRuBACHER, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 688 pages, $4.50. 

The author offers a “longitudinal” approach to the history of education by tracing in 
each chapter the development, from antiquity to the present day, of some major 
concept such as aim, method, and curriculum; elementary, secondary, and_ higher 
education; political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education. Each chapter 


begins and ends with contemporary interests, and historical materials are selected and 
introduced because they are re'evant to an understanding of current education. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


By Anita D. LATON, San Jose State College, and SAMUEL RALPH 
Powers, Columbia University. 164 pages, $2.50. 

This book is a report on the activities of the Bureau of Educational Research in Science 
for the period 1940-1943. The work of the bureau was devoted to the development of 
new approaches and materials for science teaching, and to the evaluation of these 
results of these innovations, which cooperating teachers introduced into their schools. 
Hence, the book is an account of how regular teachers and administrators, working in 
actual school situations, met problems and put more meaning into their teaching. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Those citizens you are build- 
ing for tomorrow . . . they will 
need all the mental power, all 
the physical stamina you can 
build into them today. 
Research has established a 
clear-cut relationship between 
classroom seating and health. 

Millionsoftoday’sadultsare 
better fitted for life because 
they sat in American Univer- 
sal desks during their forma- 
tive years. Today’s modern 
scientific American Universal 
Desk contributes to health 
through better posture and 
sight conservation. 


Fine School Furniture for All Needs American Universal Desk No. 434 
American Universal Desks; Envoy has proved tremendously popular 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Three sizes, for all grades and for adults. Top 
Chairs; Universal Pedestal Chairs; usable in level or 10° slope positions. Desk and 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding seat adjustable in height. Natural wood finish 


“ " eile with light reflectance of 30 to 55% for greater 
Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium visual comfort. Deep-curved back with self-ad- 


Chairs. justing lower rail, and cradle-formed plywood seat. 


Lad 
Scaliny 
informative booklet, i 


Grond Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Improved Classroom En- 2 WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


vironment.” of School, Auditorium, Stodium, Theatre, 
Transportation Seating and Folding Chairs 
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